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Mr. GWIN 


the establishment of a Lunatic Asylum in that 
lace; which was referred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia. a 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, presented the petition 
of John Jackson, Joseph Pineau, and Louis A. 8S. 
Smith, citizens of Port-au-Prince, Hayti, praying 
ayment of their traveling expenses in attending 
as witnesses for the United States in a criminal 
yrosecution in the United States circuit court at 
poston, in the year 1849; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion by Mr. BORLAND, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Lewis Morris, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : j ‘ . 

On motion by dr. FELCH, it was 

Ordered, That the documents on the files of the Senate, 
relating to the claim of Jonathan Kersley, and the petition 


of John Biddle, on the files of the Senate, be referred to | 


the Committee on Public Lands. 
On motion by Mr. UNDERWOOD, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of citizens, of Washington, 
on the files of the Senate, relating to the improvement of 


Pennsylvania avenue west of Fifteenth street, and an in- | 
crease of the Auxiliary Guard of Washington, be referred 


to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 


On motion by Mr. WADE, it was 


Ordered, That Eli Hobbs have leave to withdraw his | 


petition and papers. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. BORLAND gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to grant to the State 
of Arkansas the hot springs in that State, and the 
four sections of land reserved from sale by the act 
of 1832. 

Mr. BRIGHT gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to bring in a bill relating to the improvement 
of the Ohio river as well above as below the Falls. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MILLER, agreeably to previous notice, | 


asked and obtained leave to bring in a bill giving 


further remedies to patentees; which was read a | 
first and second time by its title, and referred to | 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. HALE, agreeably to previous notice, asked | 
and obtained leave to bring in a bill increasing the | 


salary of the district judge of the United States 
for the district of New Hampshire; which was 
read a firstand second time by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciar 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, sammy to previous | 
notice, asked and obtained leave to bring in a bill | 


to provide for the unpaid claims of the officers and 


soldiers of the Virginia State and Continental lines | 
of the revolutionary army; which was read a first | 


and second time by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


Also, a bill for the relief of Theodore Offutt; | 


which was read a first and second time by its title, 
and referred, with the papers on file, to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, agreeabl 
notice, asked and obtained leave to 


served for salt springs therein; which was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BRIGHT, agreeably to previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to bring ina joint reso- 
lution, repealing the joint resolution approved 
March 3, 1845, directing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whenever any State shall have been, or may 
be, in default for the payment of interest or prin- 
cipal on Investment in its stocks or bonds, held 
by the United States in trust, to retain certain 
moneys to which such State is entitled; which 
Was read a first and second time by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FELCH, from the Committee on Public 

nds, to whom was referred the petition of Sid- 
hey S. Alcott, submitted a report, accompanied 
bya bill for his relief. 

. The bill was read, and passed to a second read- 
ing; and the report was ordered to be printed. 


presented a memorial of citizens of | 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, praying | 


to previous | 
ey ash ring in a bill | 
to relinquish to the State of Iowa the lands re- | 
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Y JOHN C. RIVES.—TERMS 


COAST SURVEY REPORT. | 


Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Print- | 
ing, to whom was referred the motion to print ad: 
ditional copies of the reportof the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the accompanying report of the 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, reported an 
amendment. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the said report | 
and amendment; and on concurrence therewith, it 
was 

Ordered, That 10,000 additional copies of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the report of the Su- 
perintendent of the Coast Survey, be printed for the use of 
the Senate; and that 5,000 copies thereof be for the use of | 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey. 

| 


MOTIONS TO PRINT. 


Mr. FISH moved that the bill formerly intro- 
duced by him, to establish a Mint of the United 
States in the city of New York, be printed, and | 
stated that he made the motion at the request of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DODGE, of lowa, moved that the bill for- 
merly introduced by him, for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Upper Mississippi, be 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Unpverwoop, on the 11th instant, was taken up 
for consideration and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, instructed to inquire into the 
expediency, and probable cost, of straightening, grading, 
and paving Pennsylvania avenue from Seventeenth street 
west to Georgetown; the erection of a permanent bridge 
across Rock Creek, from the termination of Pennsylvania 
avenue, to intersect with Georgetown; the uilding of a 
sewer of suitable dimensions tor draining Pennsylvania 
avenue from Seventeenth to Twentieth streets west; the ex- 
tension of gas lightsalong the line of Pennsylvania avenue 
trom Seventeenth street west to Georgetown ; an increase 
of the Auxiliary Guard, under a new system of organiza- 
tion, sufficient to make them an efficient body ; of supply- 
ing the city with pure water from the Great Falls oi the 
Potomac ; and the extension of a line of gas lights from the 
bridge aforesaid to High street in Georgetown, and thence 
along said street to its western termination. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
SHIELDs, was taken up for consideration: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
Chair to wait upon Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, 
and intreduce him to the Senate. 


Mr. SHIELDS moved to lay it on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BOUNTY LAND WARRANTS. 
A bill from the House of Representatives, enact- 
ing that the act massed 2th September, 1850, grant- 
ing bounty land warrants to officers, musicians, and 
privates, of the American Army since the year 
1790, be so construed as to authorize the transfer 
of said warrants, was read a first and second time 
by unanimous consent, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 
Mr. WALKER offered an amendment, which 
was received informally. 


STEAMSHIP PROMETHEUS. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Cass on the 9th instant, was taken up for consid- 
eration: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate, if not inconsistent 
with the public interest, any information the Executive may 
have received respecting the firing into and seizure of the 
American steamship Prometheus bya British vessel of war 
in November last, near Grey Town, on the Mosquito Coast; | 
and also what measures have been taken by the Executive 
to ascertain the state of the facts and to vindicate the honor 
of the country. 


Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, I do not suppose 
that this resolution will meet with any opposition, 
and I rise principally to say that 1 know nothing 
of the facts of this case, except what is stated im 
the public letter of the captain of the steamship 
which was attacked and captured. It appears by 


his statement, that a wanton outrage was commit- || 


ted by a British vessel of war upon the flag of the 
United’States, which calls for speedy ¢xplanation 
and redress. 

I do not understand from the statement precisely 
where this aggression took place, whether within | 
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any territorial jurisdiction as defined by the laws 


| of nations, or upon the high seas, beyond it#reach. 
| In either event it was no less insulting than itwas 


indefensible. If within the jurisdistion of the In- 


| dian chief, called the Mosquito King, England, 
| before she ame the act, must disavow her 


| any part of Central America. 


own treaty obligations, because she has stipulated 
with us that she will not assume or exercise dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
If the seizure was 
made upon the high seas, it involves considerations 


| of the gravest character, affecting alike our honor 


| promptitude. 


and our interest. 

When reports of such flagrant violations of our 
rights reach us, we cannot act with too much 
Let us show to the nations of the 
earth, that the American Congress watches with 


jealous solicitude the conduct of other Powers 


towards our vessels, as well upon the broad ocean, 
as in the most secluded place to which the energy 
and enterprise of our citizens may conduct them. 

ri: ." . 5 . 
W hile England, in her dreams of universal mari- 
time sovereignty, aspires to exercise a surveillance 


| over all the navigable waters that surround the 
| globe, it is our duty to exercise a surveillance over 


|our own flag, and to guard it with the utmost 


power of the country from the desecration of 
foreign violence, so that wherever it floats, it may 
announce, that it is the énsign of a jealous Repub- 
lic, ever ready to protect all the rights of its citizens 
within the law of nations, and where protection 


| fails, to avenge them. 





| 
| 


| great force and knowlec 


| Republic should be equal 


Mr. President, much of the infancy of our Gev- 
ernment was passed in arguing the question of 
our maritime rights against the most outrageous 
claims ever urged by cupidity and ambition, as 
was yesterday stated by the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Srocxron] in language 
equally eloquent and true. I trust its maturity 
will be passed in a very different manner—in de- 
fending and enforcing them, when necessary, not 
with the pen, but with the iron hand. The argu- 
ment was long since exhausted, under the admin- 
istrations of Washington and Jefferson and Mad- 
ison; or rather, the trué principles were stated with 

os for argument against 
these positions there was none. Those statesmen 


| maintained the doctrine, that in time of peace 


no power on earth has the right to board and 
search an American vessel for any purpose what- 


| ever, and that in time of war a belligerent power 


has the right to board a neutral ship solely for 
the purpose of ascertaining her real national char- 
acter, which, having ascertained, the cruiser must 
depart pene: without touching seamen or car- 
go. And this doctrine of the inviolability of our 
flag, should be a cardinal principle in our policy, 
to be adhered to with unyielding tenacity in all 
our vicissitudes, whether of prosperity or adver- 
sity. The soil of the es and the flag of the 
y sacred, and the viola- 
tion of either equally avenged. And I trust, that 
in all time to come, the boarding and search of an 
American ship upon the great highway of nations, 
where the proceedings of the officer are approved 
by his Government, except in a State of hostili- 
ties, as a belligerent right, merely to ascertain her 
national character, will be considered as an act of 
war, to be met by the whole power of the coun- 
try, with an energy and unanimity as great as 
would an invading force crossing our boundary. 

I observe among the executive papers, laid be- 
fore us, in relation to the Cuban expedition, that 
pretensions are advanced by the British and Freneh 
Governments, which bring up this claim to 
search our vessels in a new form. The principle 
has assumed many phases, and is destined to as- 
sume many more, before its final abandonment. 
The last comes in the guise of a right to protect 
the Government of Cuba, and to exercise a pre- 
ventive policy over the neighboring seas, by stop- 
ping oan searching vessels bearing our flag, and 
navigated. by our citizens. We arg not told 
whether the engagement for this purpose between 
France and England is a temporary diplomatic 
arrangement, or whether it is a permanent guar- 
antee, making part of a secret treaty. Be this as 
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it may, we want no such ministerial officers to 
meddle with us. When our laws are viglated, we 
are guile able to punish the offenders; and even 
when unforeseen aecidents occur to prevent pun- 
ishment, as sometimes will happen both here and 
everywhere else, we do not mean to invoke, and | 
[ trust we do not mean to permit, either France or | 
England, or even France and England, to assume | 
to be sheriffs and judges, and to take American | 
citizens from the decks of American vessels, and 
from the jurisdiction of American tribunals, and 
punish them at their own discretion. ‘* All our 
Government contends for,’’ said the London Times, 
in 1842, on the subject of the right of search, ‘is 
the mere right to act as constables in boarding 
suspicious vessels bearing the American flag.”’ 
A modest claim, and modestly urged, especially 
with the admission made by the same powerful 
but reckless journal, that in the practical enforce- 
ment of the claim to search, ‘‘ the searching party, 
‘being from the nature of the case the strongest, 
‘and moreover, ordinarily speaking, persons of 
‘summary habits, were apt to be somewhat arbi- 
‘trary in their judgments of who was American and 
‘who was English; when they doubted they took the 
‘trick.’? Memorable words, never tu be forgotten 
bythe American people or by their Government! 
American citizens offending against our laws are 
responsible to our tribunals, and to no other earth- 
ly jurisdiction, except in the case of piracy, which 
by universal consent is a crime against all civilized | 
nations, and may be punished by either of them. | 
If indeed adventurers from our own country en- 
gage in an unlawful expedition against any other, 
they are of course liable to the consequences of 
theiracts—punishment by the Government injured, 
when taken in the attempt. But this is far differ- 
ent from the voluntary interposition of other 
Powers to watch the high seas, undera pretension 
which cannot be carried into effect, without assum- 
ing as its corollary the right to search every vessel, 
which may make her appearance upon the Gulf 
of Mexico, or indeed along our coast, wherever 
these protecting powers may choose to exercise 
this new jurisdiction. For the claim to prevent 
vessels of a certain character from approaching 
Cuba, includes of course the claim to examine all 
vessels found within the tabood region, in order to 
ascertain whether they come within the condemned | 
class; whether in fact the trick may not be taken, 
by virtue of a little well-timed doubt. Or, in other | 
words, this doctrine, if established, would estab- 
lish the full right of search at all times upon waters 
of the ocean, whose free navigation is as essential 
to the United States as is that of the English 
Channel to England, and would give to two great | 
maritime Powers the control of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and of the mouth of the Mississippi. Lord 
Palmerston, indeed, assures us that our commerce 
shall not be interrupted. Cold comfort this! 
had rather depend upon our own rights and power, | 
than upon his moderation or that of his country. 
‘*Timeo Danaos’’ is a wise caution in political 
affairs, when counsel is proffered by those who | 
are not with us, nor of us. 


TI 


We know the British || 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is not easily || 
turned from his purpose. He has stamped his | 
character as a bold statesman, if nota circumspect | 
one, upon the history of the foreign intercourse of | 
iis country; and if he has not always scrupu- | 
lously regarded the rights of other nations, he has 
kept a steady eye upon the interest of his own. 
Hie undertook to convince us a few years since, 
that because England had formed a treaty with 
some of the European continental Powers for the 
suppression of the slave trade, she had, therefore, 
these engagements into effect. And now, because 
l’rance and England have constituted themselves | 
the guardians of the Spanish Government in Cuba, 
therefore their cruisers are at liberty to violate the 
American flag in seas coterminous with our own 
coasts, and which are navigated by a large portion 
of our mercantile marine. The former effort | 
failed, and this will fail, as will the others, in what- | 
ever fruitful brain they may originate, which are 
destined to follow. 

I must express my gratification, in looking over | 
the papera, at the ground taken by Mr. Critten- 
den in his communications with the French and 
British Ministers. He has laid down the true 
doctrine, the doctrine for which we have always 
contended; and I ¢rust the Administration will 
firmly adhere to it. They will meet, I am sure, 


We |} 


a right to search our vessels, in order to earry || pathy, that respect which his former course, 


| personal or political, whatever it may have been, 


is precisely one of those questions before which 


party disputes should be hushed, and which ap- | 
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|| with the general concurrence of thecountry. This | By both parties, by the oppressors a 


it 


peal to the hearts of the whole American people. | 


The resolution was adopted. 
RECEPTION OF KOSSUTH. 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee ef the 


Whole, the consideration of the joint resolution of || 
prayer to E 


welcome to Kossuth. 
Mr. HALE. 


explanation. 


gia, not now in his seat, [Mr. Berrien,| who has 
manifested some interest in the discussion of this |! 
resolution, has been called from the city by sick- |, 
ness in his family. On a personal appeal made by 
him to me in view of that fact, I have concluded 
to pair off with him in régard to this resolution. * I 
I shall | 


make this explanation as due to him. 
therefore decline voting on the resolution. 
Mr. BADGER. 


I desire to say a single word of || 
The honorable Senator from Geor- | 


I rise for the purpose of say- 


ing, that although, according to the usage of the | 


Senate, Lam now entitled to the floor, for the pur- 
pose of discussing this question, yet an honorable 


Senator from Florida [Mr. Matvory] having inti- 
mated to me that he desires to address some ,re- | 


marks to the Senate, and that, on account of the 
state of his health, he may not be able to remain 


within the Chamber so as to be able to submit his | 


views to the Senate and the country at a later hour 
in the day, I have very cheerfully agreed that he 


should have the opportunity of presenting those | 


vieWS now. 


Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I design to 


vote on this resolution, and ask the indulgence of | 


the Senate while I state the reasons which govern 


the vote that I shall give. As becomes a new 


member of this body, | have listened carefully to 


the remarks of honorable Senators opposed to the 


resolution, with a mind unbiased, and anxious | 
only to ascertain the course which wisdom and | 
the dictates of a sound policy presertbe. This res- | 
olution is opposed by honorable Senators, whose | 
negative, apart from any argument, carries with it | 
a moral influence which this country well under- 

stands, and which no Senator better appreciates | 
than myself; and in differing from them on this | 
occasion, as it is my misfortune to do, it is no less | 


respectful to them than due to myself, that I should 
express something more than a niere negative vote. 


‘The objects of both resolutions, as I understand | 


them—the resolution of the honorable Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Surecps,] and that of the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp|]—are identi- 


cal; and the motives which influence the support | 
of one are equally applicable to the other; and I | 


am free to say that I am prepared to vote for 
either. The object of the resolution is to extend 
to Kossuth an honor which, however it may be 
regarded by other Senators, | contemplate as the 
highest distinction of the age—a distinction, sir, 
infinitely above all the gorgeous triumphal spec- 
tacles which Rome ever conceded to her conquer- 


| ors in the palmiest days of the Republic—a dis- 
| tinction emanating from a council of sovereigns—a | 
distinction which derives both grace and gravity | 
from its association with the name of Lafayette. I 


would ask, Is the man whom it is proposed thus 
to greet worthy of this rare and remarkable honor? 


| I will not, at this inauspicious moment, stay to 


question all that his most ardent admirers concede 


| to him. I will not here question his former views, 
| plans, or 
| wrongs. 

| vestigation, seek an excuse for withholding from 
| his present position—from his present heaven- 


policy with reference to his country’s 
will not now, by a hypercritical in- 


born hope for freedom to Hungary—that sym- 


might possibly have precluded. 
In voting for this resolution, I do not regard 
Louis Kossuth as a man whose every word and 


|| deed are to be subjected—as they have been here 


to some extent—to an inquisitorial examination; 
an examination from which frail humanity, what- 
ever form it take, can never emerge unscathed. 
But, if yielding him this respect, I regard ‘him as 


| the impersonation, the imbodiment of the princi- 


ales of civil and religious liberty among the mil- 
bons of Europe. 1 regard him as a man followed 
to our shores by the eyes of the petty tyrants of 
every quarter of Europe, and as the man who has 
concentrated upon himself the gaze of the strug- 


| gling millions of the earth, who are regarding him 


at this moment as the forlorn hope of freedom. 





|| country the mighty results of the first steps of 


| attitude. 


| vention. 


| thies in his past sufferin 


) nd the Op. 
pressed, his advent here, the first breath he drew 
upon our soil, must be regarded as fraught With 
probabilities the most momentous; and ever, 
patriot of Europe, from the Rhine to the dis 
mountains of T'ransylvania, who has traced jn 


ery 
tant 
our 
the 


his 
eaven that the footsteps of Kossuth may 


also lead to country, to freedom, and to home. 

Now, sir, | am prepared to honor this man; | 
am prepared to sympathize with him, because }, 
in the centre of the despotism of ages and guy. 
rounded by the mighty moral and physical jnjy. 
ences of time-honored monarchies, had the sagacity 
to direct his attention to our form of governmen; 
and the courage to lead his people by our example. 
Principies, sir, are more mighty in the change of 
empires than all the armed intervention that eve; 
unfurled a flag. Kossuth struggled fora principle 
which we venerate—the principle of self-coyerp. 
ment, as I understand it,—and, struggling, failed. 
But his very failure in such a cause entitles him as 
fully te our sympathy and respect as any degree 
of success could possibly have done. E 

I feel called upon to say, that in supporting this 
resolution I am not governed by the question 
whether Kossuth be or be not the guest of the na- 
tion, or whether he was or was not invited to our 
country by the action of Congress. But, though 
the solution of this question, about which honor- 
able Senators so widely differ, is regarded by me 
as unimportant, I am free to confess that | can 
perceive, neither in the joint resolution of Congress, 
nor in any act of any department of our Govern- 
ment, nothing which confers upon him this char- 
ater, or justifies his friends in placing him in this 
No fair construction of language, in my 
judgment, can possibly regard the joint resolutio: 
of Congress as an invitation to our country. The 
utmost that was ever contemplated by this Govern- 
ment was to afford him and his companions in 
arms, prisoners in Turkey, a means of reaching 
the United States, if they should desire to emigrate 
here. No, sir; my sympathy is yielded regardless 
of any such consideration. 

I believe that there fs no disposition on the part 
of Senators who have spoken against this resolu- 
tion to withhold from Kossuth their respect and 
sympathy. On the contrary, every Senator whom 
I have Keard express an opinion seems to regard 
him as the Man of the Age. I will not stop to in- 
quire whether adulation of this character be mer- 
ited or well-founded. But while yielding him 
this personal tribute, the feeling with those who 
oppose this resolution seems to be, that if it shall 
yass it will be a species of intervention, or, at 
worl that it may lead to intervention and entan- 
gling alliances in the affairs of Europe. Now, dif- 
fering in toto, as I do, from those honorable Sena- 


Pilgrims — this continent, doubtless puts y 


| tors, I must nevertheless respect the motive which 


dictates their opposition; and I am free to confess, 
that if I could regard it in this light—if I could 
look at it as intervention in the affairs of Europe, 
or as leading to such intervention, however slight 
it might be, it would never receive my vote. 

But it is impossible to regard this simple resoli- 
tion as intervention. I have listened to Senators 


who have spoken upon the other side of the ques- 


tion, to discover some argument on the subject t0 
show that the expression of sympathy 1s inter- 
But I have failed to discovet any. Had 
I been convinced that it was intervention, the 


| resolution should certainly not receive my support. 
I cannot regard it as even a discourtesy or 4s cal- 
| culated justly to offend an 


power of Europe. 
Still I have no doubt but offence will! be taken 


|| certain quarters, if the resolution shall pass. s 
| will be borne upon the wings of a thousand wins, 


and every petty tyrant, from the Rhine to the 
Volga, will be made to understand that the sym- 
pathies and prayers of the American people on 
this broad continent are with the masses; and the 
masses themselves will feel their hearts ewes 
with new hopes, their arms strengthened wit 
new vigor; and it is for this very reason that Lam 
prepared to support it. 


If we may justly welcome Kossuth to our soil— 


_ if we could place a national ship at his disposal 


i I rmpa- 
to bring him here—if we can express our sy™! 
, and our ardent hope 
illi i i ur 
for his brilliant future,—if we can do this on © 


Sao : . an¢ 
| own soil, in our own family circle of States, 


’ >we 
under the broad shadow of our flag, what care 
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«» any misinterpretation that may be put upon |\|-shades of opinion, as an intentional insult, and as 
vw eee ¢ | 


yur conduct, if the conduct be correct in itself? It 
, our honor we have in charge, and not the opin- 
“ns of despots. in any part of Europe. 
act that we may do upon the subject of freedom, in 
any part of the globe, must be offensive to despot- i 
ism. Our forms of government are antagonistic > t 
and the progress of one leads to the destruction of 

ther. Our very birth was an offence to des- 
sotism. It grew out of it, and every step which || « 
we have taken in our political existence has been 
iui an augmentation of it. Every town, hamlet, 
nd village in our country; every spot of earth 
eonsecrated by our flag; every star added to our 


rect attack, upon despotism; and our glorious 
eouutry itself, towering, as it does, above the na- 
sons of the earth, and within the moral vision of 
7 mankind, is a monument, I verily believe a 
monument designed by the Almighty, which tells 
as plainly as the writing upon the wall, that the 
days of despotism are numbered. Yes, sir, I be- 
lieve our country is a monument permitted by 
Heaven to foretell the destruction of despotism; 
und that it has become a mere question of time. 
But lL cannot believe for a single moment that 
the honorable Senators who oppose this resolution 
are actuated by any consideration as to what the 
despots of Europe, or any Power of eadrth, may 
think of their conduct. No, sir; I am not to be 
told that any member of this body would deviate 
thousandth part of a hair from any course 
which his judgment and patriotism would dictate, 
through fear of any of the consequences which 
might arise in that quarter. If any such cowardly 
instincts could find their way into these halls, the 
sociations by which we are surrounded, the high 
yocation We pursue would make a hero of the 
oward, in an instant. But the opposition springs 
from the idea, that if this is not intervention per 
g,itmay lead to it. As regards the abstract sub- 
st of intervention, I entirely concur with the 
gentlemen who have spoken in opposition to the 
resolution. I believe if we intervene at all,-it must 
bemorally, not physically. And in this light our 
intervention has been going on for years, and its 
march is mighty at this very moment. By bring- 
ig from Europe her down-trodden thousands; by | 
oflering to the martyrs of civil and religious lib- 
erty in the Old World a country and a home; by 
admitting them to the rights of citizenship before 
they speak our language; by bestowing upon them 
our public lands and throwing around them the 
protection of equal laws, liberties, and institutions, 
believe we are doing more for the amelioration of 
man’s condition, more for the development of hu- 
man intellect, power and happiness, than all the 
med intervention in the world could ever do. 
But, sir, a species of amicable intervention has 
been alluded to. Protests have been spoken of by 
honorable Senators to whom it has always been 
my pleasure to look for instruction on that as on 
all other points of international law. And I say 
with all frankness now—though still open to con- 
viction—that I cannot regard a protest as the re- 
sult, or the evidence, of any amicable intervention. 
Neither do I agree with my honorable friends as 
to the policy, the wisdom, or the expediency of pro- 
testing against the conduct of any despotic power 
of Europe. The protest spoken of would, in my 
judgment, be an intervention, and an intervention 
equally novel and dangerous; because [ cannot, in 
my mind, get rid of the absurdity of assuming a 
position by protest which we had not predeter- 
mined to maintain in the only manner which could |} 
possibly prove effectual among the nations of Eu- | 
rope. Our policy has been that of non-interven- || 
tion; and when we make a protest, it goes forth 
accompanied by a tacit declaration of non-inter- | 
vention as the policy of the land, unless contra- 
dicted by an unheard-of exception. As to its 
expediency, I would remind honorable Senators, 
who maintain this idea of protest, that but yester- | 
day, as It were, we were engaged in a contest upon 
this continent, and I would ask them what would 
have been the result, if, in the midst of that con- 
test with Mexico, we had heard, some cool morn- | 





throne, had sent his protest to the State Depart- 


ing, that the Czar of Russia, from his distant declarations. 


ment against our interference in the affairs of | 
Mexico? What would have been the result? One | 
universal shout of defiance would have ascended | 
from the Kennebeck to the Rio Grande. It would | 
have been regarded by mer of all parties, and all 


called upon to intervene, directly or indirectly, in 
the political affairs of Europe. 
too, by the honorable Senator from New Jersey, 


established principle, progress? 
abandonment of it would not be progress. 


fess, sir, to be a man of progress. 


- 


| sary. 


|| that he must not abuse our hospitality. 


such would it have been treated. 


Bur, sir, as [ have said, I do not see inferven- 


Every || tion in this proposition, and shall therefore vote 
for it. If, unhappily, those nations with which it 


s our duty as well as our interest, to cultivate 
amicable relations, should so construe it, the illu- 


| sion would be dispelled by a firm adherence to the 
principle which has always governed us—the prin- 


tiple of non-intervention. Senators have talked 


as if the hour might speedily arrive when we may 
be called upon to abandon this time-honored prin- 
ciple. 
that it may be close at hand. 
Union, is not only an offence, but an attack, a di- |) it. 


They have said not that it will come, but 
Sir, | regret to hear 
I shall regret to see the time when we shall be 


It has been asked, 


[Mr. Srocxron,] Is this firm adherence to one 
I reply that the 
In thy 
opinion it would be a step backwards. I pro- 
I profess an 


abiding belief im the progressive development, un- 


der the immediate providence of God, of the intel- 
lect, power, and happiness of man; and, profess- 
ing this, | say, Heaven forbid that we should ever 
be called upon to abandon the principle of non- 
intervention. Principles are eternal; and I would 
have this, especially, as eternal, as immovable as 
the stars of heaven by whose fixed and unchanging 
licht we cuide and reculate our progress. 

I have also heard the idea thrown out that we 
have a mission, a political mission to perform. 
In my humble judgment, sir, if we have such a 
mission, we must look for the field of its exercise 
Southward, not Eastward. If it be our ** manrfest 
destiny’’ to regenerate mankind, I humbly con- 
ceive that we should continue as we have berun— 
take one continent at a time. Senators have in- 
duiged in a wide field of remark upon this subject; 
and as if te show our power, should we be led, by 
intervention, to cope with the Powers of Europe, 
it has been said by the honorable Senator from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Srockxron,] and, said, too in 
tones which will rouse the blood in the heart of 
every American, tones which found an echo in 
the breast of every man in this Chamber, that our 
old mother herself, were she to enter into a contest 
with us, would find that there are blows’ to be 
received as well as blows to be eiven. And in 
illustrating his idea of her form of government, he 
denied her some things, which | apprehend no 
Senator will be more willing to concede to her 
than himself. Iam not about to become the eulo- 
gist of Britain, her government, or her so-called, 
or rather miscalled, Constitution. It is unneces- 
I need not point to her thousand sources 
of greatness and glory, for I see around me Sena- 
tors who are its living monuments. I see around 
me honorable Senators who cannot trace back 
their blood a hundred years without running into 
some of her purest fountains. But discarding this, 
and all minor claims to our admiration and respect, 
we should never forget to whom we are indebted 
for the language of Shakspeare and the laws of 
our land; for the writ of habeas corpus, for trial by 


| jury, and for the very principles of civil government. 


And, sir, were we to divest ourselves to-day of 


| everything we owe to Britain—of law, language, 


literature, and morals—we would hardly have any- 


thing with which to set up for ourselves. 


But that is not the question. I agree with the 


| honorable Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hats] that this is a great national act of courtesy; || forcibly expressed by others. 
| that as such it should be performed gracefully for 


our own sakes, or not performed at all; and that 
it should not be burdened with conditions which 
are tantamount to a declaration to the recipiept 
He has 
doubtless come to these shores under a hope—yea, 
more than a hope, under a conviction—that he 
can obtain governmental and substantial aid for 
himself and his country. I confess that I believe 
so; because I must be blind to the ordinary use 
of language, which he knows so well how to use, 
if I did not come to that conclusion from his own 


residence in our country will dispel. We may 
well conceive what is the hope and wish of a man 
whose whole being is concentrated in one great 
and noble idea—the freedom of his country. Do 
not let us, while breathing words of welcome, 


unhandsomely upon him. 
not the guest whom accident sends to his tent 
with such unmannerly hospitality. 
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The wild Arab receives 


The Senator from New Hampshire's idea 


[Mr. Hate] of greeting a man cordially, if you 


greet him at all—of erasping his hand with a 


truthful pressure, regardless of his peculiar idio- 


syncrasies—meels my assent: 


use the 
that 


and, to 


strongest figure in my power, IT will say to 


honorable Senator, that even he. should he ever 
find himself beneath the roof-tree of any centle- 
man in the State which I have the honor to repre- 
rent, his welcome will be dictated byw the cood 


old-fashioned rules of Southern hos) 





itality, regard- 
less of his peculiar idiosynera es. My voice ade 
monishes me, sir, of my inability to continue 
these remarks, in which my only aim is to state 
briefly and frankly wherein I do not cor r with 
my friends on this side of the Chamber, and the 
views which influence my support « his resolu- 
tion. ‘ 

l hold, sir, that be fore W are ¢ ed on to 
forbear the expression of feel in the m ner 
proposed, upon the ground th in expres- 
sion will be a departure from t ttled policy of 
our country, argument and not dee! tion should 
be invoked to show it to be intervention; and I 
trust, ir, that opposition to t sal of the 
resolution will not be persisted ionorable 
Senators can sustain this point. 

Mr. BADGER. When the Conere f the 
United States is called w award hich 
he j ora ( he | t Sen- 
ator fro @ [Mr Via RY whe is just 
taken his t, hither ri h Rome, 
in her palmiest days, ev LW ! er ¢ : 
ing sons—it Is certainly but reason e to expect 
that the crounds should clear 1 eat 
upon which such a demand is mad In the past 
history of this country we have | { x 
ample of such an honor havin en awn 1 by 
the Congress of the United States. A rely, 
without troubling ourselves with any \ m 
of what is supposed to be the musty d e re 
cedent, we have a right to expect that. ge men 
who ask this at our hands shall 1 the re na 
why we should now, for th nd , offer the 
contemplated honor to the individual who med 
in this resolution. Gentlemen have tl there 
was an obligation upon them to produce the rea 

ns of this proceeding. My friend from | : 
[Mr. Doveras,] who deemed it st ri tun 
reasonable that this resolution sh« ly] voke the 
least discussion, that gentleman himself, who 
seemed to suppose that any d Isslo f it could 
be accounted for only by th: upp tion that thi 
Senate would always discuss any proj ny 
even he . with the sentence of cel re mn iH 
previous discussion upon his { rd 
in the pursuit of that which he condem 1 oth- 
ers, and oceupied the Senate with a s -to 
which I listened, of course, with p! re, I 
always do to whatever falls from that disting hed 
ventleman—which occupied no i ic de r 
tion of yesterday’s sitti He delivered a sj h, 

if which I will say it broucht no new top! fore 
the merican Senate, upon this sul rect. It ureed 
no new argument, it produced no new nt, 
it was made in reply to no new ant t who 
had appeared in the debate. It was a reiteration 
for the fourth, fifth, or sixth time, of ent 

I will not say which had been as well expressed— 
into the arena of such criticism as that | dare not 


venture—but which had certainly been we!) and 


Now. ir, | , ‘ ng, 
as I do, that that honorable Senator, wh he 
speaks in this Chamber, always speaks to this 


Y ude our 
| opinions, and that he has no ulterior objects and pur- 
oses before him, I have felt by these remarks of 
his the strongest possible conviction fixed upon my 

| mind that the friends of this resolution thought it 
| necessary to assign some reasons for its adoption. 
| And I must say, that when I listened to that hon- 
orable Senator, and when I listened to some other 
Senators—my friend from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 

} in particular—I have felt another conviction fast- 


body; that he seeks to enlighten and to 


But it is an error which a month’s || ened upon my mind—that while they were doubly 


| impressed with the extreme necessity of producing 
reasons, they found it no easy task to discover 
any to produce. 
Mr. President, I wish to say, in the commence- 
ment of what I have to offer to the Senate upon 


thrust this rebuke of his error prematurely and |! this subject, that if discussion has been produced 



































































































































here on this resolution, it is not to be charged to 
those of us who oppose its adoption 
honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Sew- 


When the | 
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| | phitelesion) peiiiaiemn, the rule by whisk we ante | 
| tain the meaning of language, to the question of 


axp,| in discharge of the high duty which he | 


thought was imposed upon him, thought proper | 


to introduce this resolution, he accompanied its in- 


troduction with a long, elaborate, and soul-stirring 


appeal, which was calculated to arouse our feel- | 
ings, to excite our passions, and for the moment | 
to suspend the calm exercise of our judgments. | 


When, after this storm of passion had subsided, 


we were at length allowed to exercise our own | 
judgments, unimpeded by the mystic visions of 
grandeur and terror and glory, with which im- | 


passioned eloquence had surrounded us—when 


we were able once more to resume the exercise of | 
a calm understanding, and to take, in the language | 
of my friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. Wacker,] a | 


dispassionate view of this subject, was it to be ex- 


pected that, entertaining different opinions from | 
others, we ceuld, in justice to ourselves and what | 
we believe to be the true interest of the country, | 


fail to assign our reasons to the Senate? 


Were | 


we not called upon, by considerations of high re- | 
spect for the honorable and distinguished Senator | 


from whom this resolution proceeded, as well as 
for the honorable and distinguished gentlemen who 
supported this resolution with their eloquence and 


their arguments,—were we not bound, independ- | 
ent of all other considerations, by due respect for | 
them, to say why we could not go with them | 
when it is always a matter of such deep-felt reluc- 


tance to part from them ? 
Mr. President, I think it is out of place to say 


that it is a waste of time to subject this resolution 


to distussion. 
discussed; its intrinsic merits demand it. 
circumstances which surround it in this Chamber 


and beyond these walls enforce the necessity and | 


the propriety of it; and if we may drop from the 


high and solemn topics which have been gathered | 
around the reception of Louis Kossuth and his || 
associates in -g wn which have been so bril- | 

} »efore us—arching the heavens, | 
spangling the firmament, and I know not what | 


liantly spread 


It is a question which ought to be | 


The || 


other magnificent and startling figures—and look | 
at some of the mundane operations which are :m- | 
mediately before us in the course of our political | 
future soon to be history,—when we consider | 
certain disposals of certain eminent political offices | 


which in a short time are to be made by the Amer- 
ican people, we find an additional reason. Why, 
if we can allow ourselves to subside from the tor- 
rent of excited feelings into which we have been 


plunged, we should present before the American | 
people what we think is the calm and dispassion- | 
ate and deliberate common-sense view of the sub- 


ject before the Senate. 
I agree with what was said by the honorable 


Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner,] who | 


addressed the Senate a few days ago on this sub- 
ject, that this is a case which requires statement 


rather than argument; and I would add to his | 
proposition, that it requires argument rather than | 
declamation, and proof of the propriety of adopt- | 


ing this course rather than, 1 will not say un- 
meaning (for nothing that is spoken on this floor 


is ever unmeaning) defiance of foreign Powers, | 
and the large and expansive declarations of Ameri- | 
can power and prowess, which we have heard, | 
and of our capacity to contend with a world in | 


arms. 
sented to us upon its intrinsic merits. 


What is 


Let us look at this question as it is pre- | 


it? As I have said, gentlemen have admitted (as | 
is plain, whether admitted or not) that they are | 
to assign some reasons why this resolution should 


be adopted. 


The resolution proposes to bid, in | 


the name of the American people, Louis Kossuth | 


welcome to our shores. Several reasons have 
been assigned why we should adopt this course. 
I proceed to offer some remarks upon them. 

It is said, in the first place, that by the joint 
resolution adopted at the last session of Congress, 
we have taken the initiatory step which requires 
us, in point of consistency and honor, to follow it 
up with what is now proposed. That I deny. 
[ know no method by which we can ascertain 
what we did at the last session of Congress, and 
to what, therefore, we may consider ourselves as 
sroperly obliged as a consequence of it, than by 
Cae at the language of the resolution. My 
honorable friend from Michigan [Mr. Cass] said 
that he scouted the idea of applying philology to 
this investigation. Scout the idea of applying 


t 
| 


the interpretation of language! Why, my hon- 


orable friend must have a very singular idea of | ing in this country of what is meant by an emigry 


| and emigration. If an English or a French g 


the office and purpose of philology. He seems 
to have made a similar mistake in reference to 
that science which was made by a very respect- 
able but a rather testy old gentleman of my 
acquaintance with regard to the science of arith- 
metic, or numbers, who became extremely offend- 
ed when waggishly told by a young man sitting 
at the breakfast table with Niet Guinting! to a’plate 
containing three biscuits, ‘* Mr. R., you cannot 
tell how many biscuits there are in that plate with- 
out counting them.”’ ‘* What! sir,’’ says he, ‘do | 
you take me fora fool, that I cannot tell ‘hat there 
are three biscuits in that plate without counting 
them?’’ He rejected the idea that computation 
and arithmetic were necessary to ascertain num- 
bers, if the number of particulars were smali. I 
know that my honorable friend did not mean that; 
but why did he use that highterm? Why did he 
go into this Anglicized Greek word, of which 
many of our constituents at home know nothing, 
and who would naturally imagine, without an 
explanation, that those of us who are opposed to 
the resolution had brought some new and strange 
and barbarous machinery of interpretation to bear 
—brought, perhaps, from some of those Euro- 
pean despotisms, and totally unknown to our 
country? Why, wecannot ascertain the meaning 
of anything which depends upon words, without 
the application of the rules of philology to it. 

3ut did my friend mean to imply that there was 
any disposition to what is called hypercriticism; 
that is, to bring to the construction of this resolu- 
tion a reluctant disposition to understand its mean- 
ing, and a disposition to cavil with it? Why, if 
he did, as was justly said by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] there is not 
the shadow of a foundation for the suggestion. 
Yet I may be permitted to say, that although I 
would not feel myself justified in applying to an 
ordinary resolution or act of Congress any par- 
ticular strictures of interpretation; though I am 
not disposed to apply it to this, there would be 
nothing very unreasonable in such a process, when 


| we recollect from whom the joint resolution pro- 


ceeded. It came from my honorable friend from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Foore,| known to us all for his 
extreme exactness in the use of language, and, 
therefore, it may well stand out as an exception 
from the general legislation of this body, and we 
have a right to treat it with more closeness of ex- 
amination, and more severity of criticism than a 
resolution proceeding from another person. We 
all know that the honorable Senator has a place in 
what he writes for every word; and, he will ex- 
cuse me for saying, that we also know that he 
has a word for every place. It is impossible for 
us, according to my judgment, if [ understand 
the English language, as it is used North and 
South, that there can be any mistake about the 
understanding of Congress at the time the resolu- 
tien was adopted. It says: 

Whereas the people of the United States sincerely sym- 
pathize with the Hungarian exiles, Kossuth and his asso- 
ciates, and fully appreciate the magnanimous conduct of 
the Turkish Government in receiving and treating these 
noble exiles with kindness and hospitality ; and if it be the 
wish of these exiles to emigrate to the United States, and 


the will of the Sultan to permit them to leave his domin- | 
ions: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | 
atives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the President of the United States be and he 
hereby is requested to authorize the employment of some 
one of the public vessels which may now be cruising in 
the Mediterranean to receive and convey to the United 


States the said Louis Kossuth and his associates in cap- 
tivity. 


first place, a fact; and then it alleges a contingency; 
upon which contingency;and upon which alone, 
the particular direction of the resolution is founded | 
and is to take effect. The fact affirmed is the sym- 
pathy of the American people for those exiles, and | 
their estimate of the noble conduct of the Turkish 


| Government in giving them a refuge. ‘The con- | 


tingency is, whether or not these exiles desire to | 
emigrate to the United States. If they desire to 
emigrate, the President is requested to authorize 
the use of one of our ships cruising upon the 
Mediterranean sea to bring them to the United 
States. And if they did not mean to emigrate, it 
was not the intention of Congress that the Presi- | 


| dent should furnish them with a national ship. I | 


| 
j 
} 
' 
; 


OBE 


presume that, without any particular dexte 
this dark, barbarous Greek-derived science o¢ 


philology, we have a pretty tolerable understand. 


ant 


eles 


rity in 


. en- 
tleman comes over to this country to visit it: to 


| look at its railroads, its steamboats, its harbors. 
to contemplate its government and the conditie), 


of its people, we do not call him an emigrant 


| When we speak of emigrant ships we think w, 
| have a clear and distinct meaning attached to the 
' term. An emigrant is a man who leaves Eurono. 
| who comes to our shores with a view of makins 
| our country his home; who comes to settle amidst 
|us and become one of our people; and to enjoy 
| the privileges and protection which our laws give 
| him; and ultimately, in due time, and at no very 


| distant day, to be allowed to participate e 
| all the municipal privileges conferred by i 


ually in 
1e Con. 


stitution upon the citizen. Then to whom did 


| this resolution apply? It applied to Kossuth ang 
| his companions in captivity, desiring to emigrate 


to this country and to make it their home. It was 
intended to afford them facilities in a public ship, 
in order that they might become domiciled here. 
That is the plain, unmistakable meaning of the 


| law. 


Now, besides the meaning of it as apparent 


| from its terms, do we not all Jknow that that js 
| the way in Which we understood it? We took it 


for granted—the outbreak in Hungary having been 


| crushed by the power of the Czar added to that of 


the Emperor—the country being restored to its 


| original condition of subjection, but stripped of 


its privileges—that Kossuth, languishing in a 


| Turkish prison, was desirous to come to this 
| country, and enjoy with us a common freedom, 


| was all. 


partake of the protection of our laws, and do 
what he could not do m Europe—live a peacefi| 
and happy life, and die a Christian and quiet 
death. “vA this state of things it applied, and this 
It was not a resolution directly for the 


| benefit of Kossuth, the late Governor of Hun- 
| gary, by way of doing him an honor in the char- 


acter which he had then lately sustained. It was 


| not a resolution that bears upon its face the slight- 
| est allusion to the fact, that, for the time, he had 
| been possessed of and exercised sovereign power 


in the direction of this contest. 


It was addressed 


| to Louis Kossuth as an exile in captivity, seeking 
| to escape from the inauspicious condition of Euro- 
| pean coercion, to place himself, as a resident and 


| a denizen, upon our shores. 
| cessfully deny this. 


No man can suc- 
There was a reason why 


| Congress should have desired the President to 
| transport Kossuth and his associates in captivity 
| here in a public ship, which has never heretofore 


| occurred in the case of any other 


erson desiring 


to emigrate. Weall know that the Emperor of 


| Austria considered his entertainment in Turkey 
| an offence to him. 


'| that Kossuth should be expelled from Turkey by 


We all know he demanded 


the authority of the Sultan. We all know that 
he sought to seize him and bring him within his 
jurisdiction and authority, to subject him to such 


| punishment as he might deem suitable to the occa- 


sion. It was, therefore, for that reason, impor- 


| tant that when the Sultan gave permission to 
| Kossuth and his associates to leave his dominions, 


if they desired to emigrate to the United States, 


| we should put them under the protection of our 
| flag, which would effectually prevent him from 
| being seized by the power of Austria. 


This being the state of the case, I desire to know 
upon what authority gentlemen say, that by that 


|| resolution we have invited Kossuth to our shores— 
have made him the guest of the nation? 


| a word in that resolution expressive of invitation: 
The preamble of that resolution asserts, in the || 


Is there 


Is there a word in it that declares that the people 


| of the United States desire that he should come 0 


our shores asa guest? The difficulty interposed 
by the word ‘if’? was to be solved before this 
public ship was to be placed at his disposal, or 
used for bis service, and there is not a word in 
the resolution which intimates that the United 
States cared whether or not he decided to come. 


| It announced nothing but this: This man was !" 
captivity; we understood he wanted to come ' 


our country. We knew that in the existing state 


‘of things, if he left Turkey without being pt 
| aboard an American ship, he might not 
_ mitted to exercise his free wish to come. 


be per- 
There- 
fore we tendered him the opportunity to come 





under the national flag of this country. That is 
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the whole of it. He was no invited guest of the | pated in the gallant deed. And yet here are | 


nation,—not a whit more an invited guest of the 
nation than the humblest emigrant that leaves the 
shores of Europe and finds himself in the port of 
New York. If the fact of placing that ship at his 
control, or rather of charging that ship with the 
duty of bringing Kossuth and his companions to 
our shores; if the fact that he was brought to our 
shores in that ship would have constituted him 
the guest of the nation, he did not come in that 
capacity. He left that vessel at Gibraltar, and 
made an excursion te England. He left his asso- 
ciates to come under our, flag without him, and 
he came here afterwards in a private packet 
How, then, is he to be distinguished in the par. 
ticular to which I am referring from any otheo 
emigrant who seeks our shores? He can in no 
wav be distinguished. Other men who come here 
are more humble. They may not have achieved 
the name which he has acquired. They may 
leave a transient impression in the little circle 


which surrounds them, and then be forgotten, | 


while his name may remain and be perpetuated by 
history to succeeding generations; but so far as 
the claims of an emigrant may extend—-so far as a 
venerous desire to give our hospitality to those who 


come-so far as a wish to offer a refuge to the 
— the oppressed, the unhappy, extends, | 


ouis Kossuth stands no particle higher than the 


meanest and humblest down-trodden individual of 


Europe who ever reached our shores. Indeed, so 
far as claims to our sympathy are concerned, 
surely to a generous mind there are particular 
reasons why this sympathy should be opened and 
shown forth more towards the lowly and the hum- 


ble. Isay, then, that there being nothing in the || 


original resolution but a simple proposition to 
bring to this country one who was supposed to be 
desirous of emigrating here, there is no more 
reason why we should pass a resolution of wel- 
come towards him than towards those thousands 
of humble individuals who come here not undera 
particular resolution, but under general invitation 
held forth by our Constitution and our laws to the 
oppressed, the poor, and the humble of every 
state and clime. 

The resolution of the last Congress, then, does 
not pledge us to this step; but ifit did, I ask, how is 
itpossible to resist the conclusion that the amend- 


ment offered by my honorable friend from Georgia | 
[Mr. Berrren] ought to be attached to the pend- | 


ing resolution? and that the honorable Senator 


from New York, when he drew it, should have | 
inserted in it the name—not the individual names || 


—but the general name, descriptive of all those 


persons who are embraced in the original act of 


Congress which gave rise to those proceedings. 
The resolution of the last Congress makes no dis- 
tinction among them. The President is requested 


to furnish to them all, as Hungarian exiles in | 


captivity, a passage to this country—‘‘to Kossuth 
and his associates in captivity.”’ What a strange 
spectacle, then, do we exhibit, when our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber resolutely refuse 
to permit the associates of Kossuth to be incorpo- 
rated in the resolution of welcome to Kossuth! Is 
it to be construed as a degradation to Kossuth to 


be put alongside in this resolution of those his as- | 
If the association be not offensive—if | 


sociates ? 
he was willing to keep company with them, to be 


prisoner with thém, to receive their affectionate 


ministrations and their affectionate sympathies, 
my opinion is, that, if he has the soul of a man in 


is bosom, he will resent the idea of having com- 


pliments paid to him alone, did we offer to do it. 


When, during the war of 1812, and during the 
recent war with Mexico, one of our commanders 
gained a great victory, and Congress expressed 
the sense of the nation upon the subject, were the 
thanks of Congress expressed toward the com- | 
mander-in-chief, and the officers and soldiers who 
served under him omitted and forgotten? No, sir; | 
the thanks of Congress were always bestowed | 
upon the commander-in-chief, and, through him, | 
to the officers and soldiers who served under him, | 
and by whose aid and assistance the victory had | 
been achieved. Has it not been alwaysso? We) 
may vote medals to the generals; we may some- 
pay to the soldiers; but the || p 
ngress, the expression of the sense of || pected, kind, and very complimentary written appli- 


umes give additional 
thanks of Co 
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r. Kossuth’s associates, not, I suppose, ser- 
vants—men, I suppose, his equal in the sense in 
| which we understand equality. I presume they | 
| are men whom he takes by the hand, whom he 
| does not keep at a distance, compelling them to | 
| approach him in the attitude of servile dependence. 
| Yet when Congress is asked to bring Kussuth and 
these very associates here, the first thing after that, 
| and after they are brought, is, that a resolution is 
| offered by the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Sewarp,| to welcome Kossuth, and turn our backs 
|| upon his associates. Sir, if any reason in the 
world can be assigned for the resolution, it follows 
| as a necessary and indispensable corollary from it, 
that the amendment should be also adopted. Ido 
not understand this thing. It is not consistent 
with my notions, and what I believe to be Ameri- 
can notions, of equality. We have sent a public 
| ship, or we have authorized the using of a public 


other Hungarians, who have all fought for their 
country, who have shared a common captivity 
with him. When we propose to include these 
men in the resolution of welcome, it is opposed as 


chief. Is that the American idea of equality? 

1 do not understand a very great deal about this 
contest. Some of my honorable friends here, who 
are much better acquainted with the case than I am, 
have regarded it as a sort of attempt to uphold the 
Magyar—or Maguire, as some of us call it—supe- 
riority of race. Even if that is so, I presume these 
associates of Kossuth are neither Croats nor Scla- 
vonians, but belong to the privileged race, as well 
as himself. I do dot suppose that Kossuth will feel 
his dignity insulted if we choose to say to him, 


We are glad to see you, and are glad also to see | 


Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I would ask my friend 
| from North Carolina [Mr. Bapverr} if he will vote 
for the resolution in case the amendment he has so 

| much at heart should prevail? 

Mr. BADGER. The question need not have 
been asked by the honorable Senator, because I 
had answered it already. Allow me to assure the 
Senator that he places me in no difficulty by ask- 
ing questions of this kind. I have said, and I 
repeat, | am opposed to the whole resolution, with 
or without the amendment. Therefore the Sen- 
| ator did not ask the question in order to be in- 

formed. 
best able to determine. 

Sir, other reasons have been assigned in the 
course of this discussion. It has been said that 
we were committed to adopt some such precedent 
as this, because it was of Executive recommend- 
ation. I think, sir, some of the House who con- 
sider ourselves pretty good Whigs, were rather 
twitted by some of our friends on the other side, 


| 
| the men you have brought with you. 


| President recommended. Permit me to remark, 


support, with or without reason, whatever a Whig 
President may recommend. Ifthat doctrine obtains 
among our friends on the other side with regard to 
|| a Democratic President, it may be necessary they 





it in any particular case, while such departure 
might, without such excuse, be considered a ground 
_ of censure, and an intimation that they had stepped 
| off the Democratic platform. But we acknowledge 


ficient answer to say, that even if it were the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation, we do not agree in its 
|| propriety, and therefore cannot support it. But 
the fact is, the President of the United States has 
recommended no such thing? 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. 
allow me a moment of explanation? 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly. 

Mr. FOOTE. If I was understood as stating 
that the President of the United 


misunderstood. 
_as I shall explain them on this occasion. I wish 
it to be understood distinctly, that I said this before, 
that I should never have moved, or thought of 
moving in this business, but that I received an unex- 


| 
| 
| 


the country in behalf of those who have served || cation from the Secretary of State of the United 


faithfully, and added another leaf to the laurels || 
which crown her brow, have always been voted 
to all, in whatever situation, who have partici- 


States, requesting an interview u 
which interview was immediately held. In the 
course of that interview he brought to my atten- 





ship, to bring Kossuth and some twenty or.thirty | 


interfering with the preéminent dignity of the | 


For what purpose he did ask it, he is | 


because we were opposing what they said the | 


| it is no Whig doctrine, that a Whig is bound to | 


should urge some special excuse for departing from | 


| no such doctrine, and therefore it would be a suf- | 


Will my friend | 


States recom- | 
mended this resolution, I was certainly grossly | 
I stated the simple facts to be, | 


n this subject; | 
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tion, in advance of the President’s message being 
| received in this body, the fact that the Presi- 

dent would make substantially the recommenda- 

tion which is to be found in the message. He 

requested me especially, and in a manner marked 

with particular earnestness, to introduce, at the 

earliest possible moment after the commencement 

of the session, a joint resolution for the purpose 

of raising a joint committee of the two Houses of 
Congress, to decide, in accordance with the recom- 

mendation of the President contained in his mes- 

sage, upon the most expedient mode of affording 

a national reception to Governor Kossuth. He 

went further, as | may now state. I dislike to 

go into these particulars; but really, the allusion 

of the honorable gentleman makes it necessary for 

me to do it. He requested me—having a very 

high respect, as we all have, for that knowledge of 
arliamentary precedents which distinguishes so 

ughly the Secretary of this body—to go to him 

immediately. I went to his house without delay, 

at the instance of the Secretary of State, for the 

purpose of ascertaining how, in some way con- 
sistent with Senatorial usage, such a joint reso- 
lution could be introduced and passed, if such a 
thing should turn out to be practicable, without 
the necessity of previous notice. I learned from 
the Secretary that the mdde of proceeding thus 
intimated by the Secretary of State, was not prac- 
ticable. Therefore 1 did proceed to give notice, 
as the Senate recollects. 

I will state further, in explanation of my conduct, 
that I should not have mentioned the name of the 
Secretary of State at all except upon his express 
authorization. It appears to me that if a joint 
committee was raised, the Secretary should him- 
self deliver the address to the Governor of Hun- 
gary. I spoke to him to that effect; which he 
promptly declined, from an unwillingness to do 
anything which mightlook like compromitting our 
neutral relations. : 

If I had known at first that there would have 
been so much discussion about this delicate sub- 

| ject, as to the responsibility which the Adminis- 
tration have assumed, or intended to assume, I 
would have been more circumstantial in the first 
instance. But really [I could not anticipate such 
a course of proceeding. It is true, and the Secre- 
tary of State will bear me witness of the fact, that 
in the course of my interview with him, he went 
so far into particulars as to refer to the former 
reception of the Marquis de Lafayette, as afford- 
ing a proper precedent. So that idea did not origin- 
ate with this side of the Chamber. He suggested 
it to me as the proper precedent, and said that in 
his opinion the best mode would be to bring in 
Kossuth, without any particular ceremony, to each 
House, and have him introduced tg the President 
of this body and to the Speaker of the other House, 
when suitable addresses should be made, in some 
formal mode, by the presiding officer of each 
House. That was the idea of the Secretary of 
State; and concurring with him, I adopted the 
course which I have pursued. 

I wish all to understand, that owing to the deli- 
cate character of this affair, 1 resolved not to enlist 
in it at all unless I could be authorized by the Sec- 
retary of State to say that it was at his instance 
that [ acted, and that he sanctioned the proceeding. 
I hope that in all I have said, no one will under- 

| stand meascasting censure on any person. I have 
been very desirous of receiving Kossuth in a man- 
ner creditable to the nation, creditable to our nation- 
al feeling, and in a manner required by the almost 
unanimous voice of the people. Knowing the feel- 
ings of some members of the Administration, I 
was anxious to give the gentlemen on the other side 
|| of the House a fair opportunity of parttcipating 
in the eclat of the proceedings, and if they have 
declined it, I think they have madea great mistake, 
|| and that it has been one of the most serious polit- 
| ical blunders they have ever committed. 

Mr. BADGER. I would ask my friend from 
Mississippi, whether, after having introduced this 
resolution, at the instance of the Secretary of State, 
he withdrew it without any conference with that 
gentleman? 

' Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I withdrew the 
resolution certainly, without any conference with 
him. I withdrew it, because I did think honora- 
ble gentlemen had not conferred as they might 
have done with the powers that be. I did consider 
|| that I was rather ungraciously treated by some 
\| honorablzgentlemen on the other side of the House, 
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= - i] 
who seemed to misunderstand my position, and | 
not to afford me that liberal support which they | 
ought to have done, when the proposition was 
brought foward under such auspices. I withdrew | 
the resolution for the additional reason, that I saw 
very plainly, that if Governor Kossuth was re- 
ceived on the day when it was originally expected 
he would be received in New York, it was not at 
all likely, from the opposition experienced here, | 
provided a similar opposition was presented in the 
other House, that we should be able to act in time 
to receive this distinguished stranger in the mode 
contemplated. I stated these reasons at the time 
I proposed to withdraw the resolution. I did it, 
as I stated then, without the least feeling of un- 
kindness or disrespect toward any human being in 
the world; but with feelings of the most profound 
mortification, that gentlemen had not acted up to 
what I had supposed would be their course of 
conduct, 
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his hasty visit to England, but we had no authori- | 
tative expression of his purpose in coming, and | 


landed in this country. 
Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. In justice to the | 
Secretary of State, and to the Administration, I 


| must say that the object of his visit was not spo- | 
| ken of in the interview which I had with Mr. 


Webster. The reception referred to and recom- 
mended by Mr. Webster was based upon our 


| resolution of last session, and he suggested to me 


the propriety of my moving in the matter, on ac- 
count of my being, as he knew, the author of the 
original resolution. I feel bound to say, that if 
the Secretary of State had supposed that any ex- 


|| pectation was entertained by Governor Kossuth 


| that an armed intervention was to take place on 
the part of the United States in European affairs, 
I think he would have been one of the last men 
in the world to have requested me to offer any 





Mr. BADGER. I gave the opportunity to the 
gentleman from Mississippi with great pleasure to 
make these statements; because, although he has 
already spoken several times with reference to this 
particular point, some misapprehensions have pre- 
vailed which this opportunity has enabled him to 
rectify. But at the time he interposed I was not | 
referring particularly to the introduction of his | 
resolution, under the sanction of the Secretary of 
State; I was alluding to a remark made by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] | 
that this was a measure recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States in his annual message. 
So far as that is concerned, it seems to me*that no 
two things can be more clearly and distinctly sep- 
arate than what is contained on this subject in the | 
President’s message and this resolution. The 
President had been desired by Congress to cause 
these Hungarian patriots to be brought here in a 
public ship. He had, in compliance with that re- 
quest, caused them to be brought in the ship; and 
they were daily expected at the time the President’s 
message was written. He could say nothing less 
than he has said. He has simply communicated | 
to Congress the fact that these captives had been 
brought here according to their request, and he de- 
sired them to do what they thought proper under 
the circumstances. The President does not inti- 
mate that he wished one disposition or another to 
be made of them, or of the subject. Of course he 
was bound, as President, to inform us in his an- 
nual message what he had done in accordance with 
our desire, and to ask us to make such further 
digposition of the subject as we thought right. 

gain: and now I refer to what my friend from 
Mississippi has said. It was the desire of the 
Secretary of State that this resolution should be 
introduced. As regards his application to the 
Senator from Mississippi for that purpose, the in- 
troduction of the subject and the withdrawal of 
the resolution, we must keep dates in view in order 
to give a proper influence to these various trans- 
actions. ‘The President’s message was prepared 
and printed, as we all know, before the meeting 
It was in the town in which | 
lived, before I left there for the seat of Govern- 
ment. Before it was sent to either House of Con- 
gress it was in the possession of the postmaster, | 
ready to be delivered when he should receive a | 
telegraphic dispatch authorizing him to do so. 
Everything, therefore, in the President’s message, 
was prepared, written and printed before the arri- | 
val of this gendeman in this country. The reso- 
lution, offered by my friend from Mississippi, 
was, if [-recoilect aright, introduced on the very | 
first day of the session. It was withdrawn on | 
the Thursday succeeding, being the fourth day of 
the ses#ion, and Kossuth did not arrive in this | 
country until the day afterwards—auntil Friday. 
We must bear in mind that Kossuth had been 
expected to come to this country as an emigrant. 
It was in that character that a public ship was | 
employed to bring him here. It was in that char- 
acter he was expected to arrive. It was with ref- | 
erence to that character that the President’s mes- 
sage referred to him. It was with reference to | 
the same thing the resolution was proposed to be’ 
introduced by the Secretary of State, and that the | 
resolution was introduced, That state of things | 
continued until the resolution was withdrawn. | 
Never, until Kossuth landed upon our shores, did | 
we have any authentic declaration from him of | 
the purpose for which he came here. We may | 
| 


of Congress. 


resolution on the subject. I do not think now 
that anything of the sort is contemplated in any 
quarter. 

Mr. BADGER. I am obliged to my friend 
from Mississippi for this explicit statement, which 
he has made with his usual candor. 
then, that so far as the action of the Administra- 
tion is concerned, the President and the Secretary 
of State both referred to a supposed emigrant 


and making this country his domicile. 
Mr. FOOTE. If the gentleman understood me 
as saying that the application was made to me to 


If the gentleman will refer to the British papers, he 
will find that Governor Kossuth stated in many 
speeches in England, that he was coming to the 
United States merely as a visitor in behalf of his 
country,and notasan emigrant. We ascertained 
months ago that our original expectations upon this 
subject had not been founded upon actual facts. 
Mr. BADGER. I understood all that before. 
What I meant to say was this: Not that the Sec- 
retary of State had spoken to the Senator from 


intended emigrant—not at all. It was the resolu- 
tion of Congress under which the President was 
directed to bring him here which fixed the char- 
| acter and what he now expected. 
contemplated his coming as an emigrant. What- 
ever he might have said in England, we had no 
authoritative exposition from him before he landed 
here, that he was to act in any other character. 
When, therefore, these proceedings took place, I 
say that itis clear upon the record that they re- 
ferred to an expected emigrant. As soon as Kos- 
suth lands upon our shores, he assures us that we 
were mistaken, and that he does not come as an 
emigrant; that he does not purpose to become a 
citizen of the country; but that heis here as a visitor 
—not for the purpose of curiosity orimprovement, 
but upon a political mission. He comes here to 
agitate among the people of this country, and to 


them a spirit which may prompt intervention in 
the future contest that is expected between Austria 
and Hungary—intervention in order to prevent 
| the Czar from interfering. Now the whole char- 


if we invited him at all, to come here for pur- 


come here asan emigrant and liveamongus. He 
says, I come in nosuch character, for no purposes 


sion, to place myself in that character before the 
people of this country, and to induce them to give 


on the part of Russia in the affairs of Hungary, 
| ineffectual. ‘There has been no sanction given by 
the Executive Department of this Government, in 
any of its branches, to a resolution proposing to 
welcome this gentleman in any such character. It 
is one thing to welcome him as a distinguished 
foreigner, coming from exile to settle among us, 
and it is anéther and a very different thing to wel- 
come him as a political agitator among our coun- 
trymen. Whatever else may be said, it is no 
diminution of the high character this gentleman 
oceupies for intelligence and high standing to 
say, that it is in exceedingly bad taste, in m 

judgment, for a foreigner, who has just set his 





what he expected to accomplish, until after he || 


It seems, } 


coming among us for the purpose of settling here, | 


introduce my resolution this session with a view to | 
providing for the reception of Kossuth as an emi- | 
crant, he misunderstood me. I stated no suchthing. || 
|| thus expose us to the derision of mankind, or else 


Mississippi to offer this resolution to receive an | 


That resolution |! 


endeavor, so far as he can, to awaken among | 


acter of the case ischanged. We invited Kossuth, | 


° ° . . | 
poses personal to himself. We invited him to 
personal to myself; I come upon a political mis- | 


me pledges that they will make any intervention | 


| sympathies, to become a propagandist of hie 


| opinions, to endeavor to influence t € people to the 
adoption of measures which he may think bene 
| ficial to the cause of Hungary, without recard 
| either to the law or the re of our Government. 
| and to hint, not obscurely, that, whatever may }, 
| the action of Congress, he will appeal to the fros. 
| men of the United States, as our sovereions. 
| Now, when emigrants come to this country to 
| seek refuge from abroad; when they come to settle 
| among us, and to mingle with our people ’ 
| joy the privileges of our institutions, to add energy 
| to the industrial pursuits of our country, so tha: 
we may all together enjoy the blessings of ojyjj 
liberty, and that they may become & perpetual 
strength to the country, we might well bid them 
welcome. And when emigrants come to this coyn. 
try, as sometimes they do, who are able to min. 
ister to our assiStance, and to shed glory upon 
our country in different and far higher spheres, 
who are able to direct the thunder of our armies 
in the field, and to add grace and wisdom to our 
legislative counsels, I shall ever be ready, as, if 
my friend from Iihnois [Mr. Sui1Evps] will per- 
| mit me to say, I have in respect to him already 
done, to place them near to my heart. However 
it may not be in unison with the temper of the 
times, I say I thank no foreign emissary to come 
| here and assume to instruct our people with re- 
gard to our duties at home or abroad. Whether 
it is a member of the British Parliament who ep- 
deavors to provoke sectional discord, and if possi- 
| ble to shake the fabric of this Union to pieces, or 
whether it is a Hungarian exile, however eminent, 
who comes here to persuade us either to make an 
empty boast and utter an unmeaning threat, and 


» to en- 


to mix us up in the turmoils of + pe polities 


|| and cause us to expend the blood and treasure of 


| our free citizens in disputes with which they have 
/no concern, and from which they can derive no 
| benefit, terminate as they may, makes in this re- 
| spect no difference tome. I can agree to welcome 
| neither the one nor the other. 
| It may be, sir, that I have not got the idea of 
| progress which is peculiar to the times. My hon- 
orable friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Srockroy,] 
|in speaking of that policy of non-intervention 
| which we received from ashington, said that 
i what was ay ie then might not be proper now, 
and he asks, Is adhering to that policy, progress? 
|| I think it is. A man may advance, though he 
|| does not change the road in which hetravels. To 
|| make progress it is not necessary that a man should 
|| be perplexed and bewildered with repeated changes 
| of direction, and perpetually retracing his steps, 
‘| and beating out new and devious paths in which 
|to tread. I want progress in old principles to- 
|| wards the full development of our institutions—to 
| the consolidation of our liberty. Progress upon 
| old principles to make us and to keep us Ameri- 
\' canized forever. That is the progress which | 
| wish. 
' Nor can I consider it entirely harmless in & 
|| person to come and inflame the people of the United 
States, or particular portions of the United States, 
}, hastily to commit themselves to measures like this. 
|| It is not only against the settled policy, but it Is 
| against the statute law of this country. Our law 
| forbids armed intervention in all its forms, by cit!- 
zens or others from the shores of the United States, 
i| in the affairs of other nations with whom we are 
at peace. 
r. FOOTE, of Mississippi. 
sedition law has been repealed. 
Mr. BADGER. It might perhaps be fortunate 
|for some, in certain events, that the seditim 
||law has been repealed. [ am not affected by 
any reference to the sedition law. There !s 4 
| sedhtion that does not depend upon that statute, 
and although that sedition law has been eg 
| the repeal has not made sedition honorable. 
'| say that it is not entirely innocent for any man © 
‘| endeavor to inflame particular portions of the 
| people of this country, in favor of this measure 
which Kossuth desires to recommend. Why ' 
it not so? I was about to state why, when the 
anticipative genius of the Senator from Missis- 
|| sippi at once sprang far ahead of me, and he saw 
| in his mind’s eye that bugbear of the Democracy— 
| the sedition law. We havea statute which forbids 
all armed intervention from this country in the 
| affairs of any nation with which we are at peace. 


1 believe the 


have drawn our conjectures from what he said in |! foot on our soil, who comes here to invoke our | That statute forbids the sending forth, or setting 
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on foot, of any such expedition, and it necessarily 
condemns all preparatory steps by which such a | 
result is to be produced. If they do not fall within 
the provisions of the statute, so as to be punishable | 
by law, they certainly and indubitably are morally 
criminal in their character. 

W hat does this gentleman [Kossuth] want these | 
fellow-citizens of ours to commit themselves to? 
Why to this: that this country shall furnish the | 
material and means to prevent the Emperor of 
Russia from interfering in the future contest be- | 
eween Hungary and Austria. What means? “Pa- | 
ner resolutions, printed protests, or protests writ- i] 
ten upon parchment with the seal of the United 
States attached? How much do we suppose they | 
will sway the mind of the Czar? No, sir, the 
moment we take that ground—the moment we oc- 
cupy the position he desires, (1 do not say what 
gentlemen here contemplate,) we will have, in my | 
judgment, placed ourselves in such a position that | 
‘we must advance in the event of a future conflict | 
and the interposition of Russia, which I suppose | 
js just as certain as the future conflict itself, or we 
must ingloriously retire. We must either abandon 
the policy of the country and involve ourselves 
in distant and future quarrels, of which no man can 
foresee the issue, or after having threatened we 
mustignobly retreat. 1 am willing to welcome for- || 
eigners who come to our shores for just and laud- 
able and useful purposes, but I am not willing to 
welcome by my vote any man who comes here to 
endeavor to commit the citizens of this country to 
any intervention in foreign transactions. In say- | 
ing this Ido not mean to cast reproach on Kossath. 
for 1can understand the enthusiastic temper and 
the character of the man. I can understand how | 
he has been led, on his first landing in the United | 
States, to believe that our people were ready to | 
pour by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
to join his standards. It is natural. He is wrapt | 
up in Hungary. He is devoted to Hungary. He 
lives for Hungary, and he is prepared to die for 
Hungary. Wecan understand his natural feeling | 
on this account. Wecan understand his strong 
desire to solicit aid for his coufitry; but when I || 
am called upon to vote for a resolution, and wel- 
‘come to our shores one who has openly and pub- 
licly made this announcement of his purposes— | 
one who has made the most powerful appeals to || 
the passions of his auditors everywhere, I cannot | 
help seeing that the inevitable interprefation of the {| 
proceeding must be that we receive him in that | 
character; that we indorse him as a political mis- 
sionary. I take it that, by doing that, we would 
welcome him here as one who is to receive assur- 
ances of armed intervention to prevent the inter- 
ference of Russia in a future quarrel between | 
Hungary and Austria. I do not think that such | 
a course is consistent with what I owe to my own | 
country. While I would hold myself ready to | 
adopt any measure which I believed to be just, | 
reasonable, fair, and honorable towards this unfor- | 
tunate exile, I cannot, by giving my consent to this 
resolution, aid to mislead him into believing that 
he will receive any such aid from us. 

Again, Mr. President, it has been said that we 
owe this testimony to Kossuth as the great im- 
aes of the principle of free government. 

has not been my fortune, though I do not pro- 
fess any large knowledge on this subjeqt, to have | 
found in the past history of Kossuth any evidence | 
that he occupies such a position. I have watched 
with interest the struggle between Austria and 
Hungary, and felt a sincere and anxious desire 
that Hungary should succeed in vindicating her || 
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| edly they did. 





| 
ae enee I was satisfied, from the examina- | 
tion I was able to give the subject, that the Emperor 
of Austria had violated the fundamental conditions 
upon which, for centuries, the originally independ- | 
ent Kingdom of Hungary had been attached to | 
the Austrian Crown, and fell under the control of | 
the House of Hapsburg. It was not a contest to | 
establish republican institutions, according to our | 
understanding of the term. I have no evidence of | 
any such purpose. It was a war for national in- | 
dependence—a war justifiable on the part of Hun- | 
ry, because the fundamental condition of union 
ad been violated, and because that violation was 
obstinately persevered in—and, therefore, whether 
ungary had intended to establish a despotic or 
free government for herself, I should have eartily 
wished for her success in the conflict. It was the 
cause of national independence, not of republican 
msttations, which Kossuth urged. I doubt very 


He wished to establish an independent 


Magyar race; leaving the Sclavonians and other 
inferior castes to occupy the position that they had 
before occupied when the kingdom was connected 
with Austria. That I think is what he wished. 
It is a mistake, therefore, it seems to me, to sup- 
pose that Kossuth, in his struggles in Europe, was 
the imbodiment of the principle of American free- 
dom—freedom as we understand it. A country 
may be absolutely independent, and yet thoroughly 
despotic. Such is Russia. A country may be 
absolutely independent, and entirely aristocratical 


| or absolutely independent and thoroughly Demo- 


cratical. The interior regulations by which the 
public authority is distributed and the rights of the 
citizens are secured, are totally distinct from the 
position which in external relations makes the state 
or sovereignty independent. [am willing to admit 
that Kossuth represents a high principle—the prin- 
ciple of national independence, but not that of 
republicanism. When this subjet is carefully 


| considered, I think it will be found that the whole 
| of it resolves itself into this: that Kossuth was 


expected or invited here as an emigrant—he came 


| asa political emissary; and the question is, whether 


there is anything in our past history—in our pres- 
ent condition, in our present purposes, or our 
future prospects, which sheuld induce us to pass 
a resolution of this kind in favor of one coming 
amongst us in that character and under such cir- 
cumstances. 

It has been said that his proceedings in Hungary 
were like those eut of which sprang our own Dec- 
laration of Independence, and our State constitu- 
tions—our demands, originally small, growing 
larger as we advanced in strength. This, [ think, 
isa mistake. Our fathers did not increase their 
demands bn the British Government from time to 
time. They preferred a claim at once for all the 


| rights of Englishmen—the rights which their an- 


cestors enjoyed in England and brought here. 
They demanded no more. Although my friend 
from New Jersey (Mr. Srocxron] seemed to sup- 
pose that Englishmen, as such, have no rights, 


| our revolutionary fathers claimed before the Dec- 


laration of Independence no rights but the rights 
of Englishmen. It was an invasion of their birth- 
rightas English subjects of which they complained. 
For years they solicited the Crown and Parliament 
to maintain or restore to them their ancient rights, 
and when these solicitations had proved ineffectual, 
then, as a last resort, they flew to arms and de- 
clared themselves independent. They scarcely 
waited an hour after that declaration before the 
several States formed constitutions for themselves; 


and what do they imbody in them? The principle | 


of English freedom—such as the habeas corpus, and 
the trial by jury; the liberty of speech and of the 
press; and when they came to frame their own 
declarations of rights, where did they resort for 
the materials out of which they were to be framed? 
Did they not resort to that very England? Assur- 
They struck off the external form 
of monarchy, and they provided by republican 
forms for the security of their rights—the civil 
rights which they had enjoyed as Englishmen, but 
which, in consequence of the changes of time, had 


become insecure or threatened by their connec- | 


tion with that country. They did not begin by 


making small demands, and hypocritically reserv- | 
ing to themselves until they acquired more strength 


the whole of what they required. All they asked 
at all, they asked at first. They asked the rights 
of Englishmen, as they understood them—as they 


had enjoyed them—as long as hope of success re- | 


mained, and when that hope was over, they de- 


clared themselves independent, and provided, by 


republican constitutions, security for themselves. | 


That is what they did. 
There is therefore, so far as I can see, nothing 


in our history, or the history and present position | 
of Kossuth, which should induce us to pass this 
But if we do pass it, I am totally | 


resolution. , 
unable to perceive why gentlemen should object 


to the amendment which my friend from Georgia 


proposes, to include the associates of Kossuth in 
the same welcome with himself. If we are to 
welcome the one, why not welcome the other? Is 


it because the associates of Kossuth have made | 


GLOBE. 


much whether, in the whole struggle, the idea ever 
entered into his mind of a broadcast sowing of 
liberal principles and equal rights among his coun- 
trymen. 
State and Nation under the supremacy of the 
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Shall he be selected for this honor because, instead 
of landing on our shores quietly, as they have 
done, and enjoying the hospitality, he has occu- 
pied his time in inflammatory addresses to the 
people? Is thisa reason why he should be singled 
out from his fellows in captivity, and have alone 
this distinguished honor? Whatever we do for the 
one, in the way of honor and compliment, let us 
do for all, In my judgment, the American Con- 
gress would act wisely to do no such thing as is 
proposed by this resolution in respect to any of the 
parties; but if to one, then surely to all alike, 

Mr. President, I wish not to be misunderstood 
about this matter. I would be far from offering 
any indignity to the distinguished man who has 
come upon our shores. Far, very far be it from 
me todo so. He who is the victim of oppression, 
he who has fallen in a contest nobly maintained 
for the maintenance of national independence, and 
seeks our shores, I would always receive with the 
most cordial feelings. He may forfeit them by his 
subsequent conduct; he may forfeit them by show- 
ing that he brings a restless spirit with him, which 
is incompatible with the security of any State; but 
my first impressions must always be decidedly and 
heartily in his favor. In making these remarks, 
lL have merely given my reasons for declining to 
vote for the passage of the resolution; and fof 
deeming it eminently proper, if it passes at all, 
that the amendment proposed by the honorable 
Senator from Georgia should be attaches to it. 

Whatever may be the state of public opinion at 
present—excited, strongly and naturally excited, 
as the people now are—a calmer moment will ere 
long arrive. And if this resolution shall be adopt 
ed, I believe that at no distant day the whole 
American people will understand the character, 
and tendency, and consequences of this resolution— 
will understand that, in the circumstances which 
surround us and give it significance, there is a 
great deal more implied than empty compliment or 
honorary gratulation; a great deal more than we 
can do ip consistency with our past history, and 
with a just regard for our own interests and future 
peace and welfare. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I wish to cal] the 
attention of the Senate, and of the amy from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bapeer] especially, to what 
I know he is as familiar with as any other man in 
existence—to one of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


‘Congress shall make no law respecting the establish 
ment of religion, for prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.”” 


I suppose that under that clause no one can 


doubt the right of the people peaceal! ly to assem- 


ble. The right of freedom of speech 1s also fully 
secured. Therefore it seems to me that any gen- 


tleman, especially such an individual as this, invi- 
ted to our shores and brought in a national! vessel, 
might at least make a public speech without being 
deneunced as apolitical emissary. I think he might 


| be allowed to reply in a decent and proper manner 


| to the addresses made to him by other 


ersons, 
»aro- 


: 
| 

I venture to say that my friend from Nerth ¢ 
lina, if he will look into the public prints of New 
York, will find that the demeanor of this 

since his arrival here has been modest, 
and judicious; that he has shown no intermeddling 
spirit; that he has not agitated against our institu 

tions, but that under the most extraordinary tests 
he has manifested a disposition not to interfere in 
the least possible degree with domestic questions of 
any kind. He has said expressly that his mission 


ventleman 
dignified, 


| is in behalf of his own country, and that he should 


deem himself disgraced if he were to utter or write 
a single word which could possibly be miscon- 
strued to an intention on his part to interfere in 
eur domestic concerns. These are the facts of 
the case. His speeches are all of one tenor and 
character. Yet the gentleman seems to conceive 
that in consequence of certain acts of Governor Kos- 
suth, he is justified in denouncing him as an emis- 
sary. He cannot certainly be both an emissary 
| and an emigrant. The gentleman’s knowledge of 
philology has not, ] think, been exactly as accu- 
rate on this occasion as it usually is. If he is 
an emigrant to this Sonnet how can he be an 
emissary? We know that he is not an emigrant, 
because in England he took occasion to inform 


no political speeches that we will leave them out? |' the whole civilized world that he came here as a 
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visitor for 
tleman call him an emissary when he has not been 
sent? The word emissary is derived, as we all 


know, from two Latin words—the preposition e or | 


ex, and mitto,tosend, Who sent him? I under- 
derstand him tocome here ex sua voluntate, to some 
extent. We declared the consent of the people— 
yea more than their consent—that he should come 
and receive hospitable entertainment from us, and 


interchange sentiments with us upon those ques- | 


tions on which every lover of freedom must feel 
an intense interest. 

Although I entertain sentiments of the greatest 
respect for my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Bapeer;] although there is no one whom I esteem 
more highly, yet 1 must say that he has uttered 
doctrines this morning which, if carried to their 
full extent, would make this the most absolute 
despotism in the world, break down the freedom 


—_ = —— — — 
legitimate purposes. How can the gen- | 
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able, and calculated to have a mischievous ten- | sequences beyond. What are they? 
|| dency, which, in his opinion, should be counter- 


| acted? 


Mr. BADGER. I used no word of the kind. 


| I said that if the law forbade the ultimate accom- 


_why I could not vote for the resolution. 


of speech which we now possess, and lead to |! 


such violent and despotic proceedings as have out- 


raged our sensibilities in republican France, and 


oaded the French people once more to the brink | 
4 peop 


of civil revolution. 


not contemplate anything of the sort, but such | 


would be the result of his doctrine. He seems 
to intimate that some interference should take 
lace to prevent the speeches now being made 
iy Governor Kossuth, which, in my opinion, are 
decorous, and modest, and eloquent. Certain 
portions of the American people have freely and 


voluntarily assembled, not only for the purpose | 


of hearing him speak, but for the purpose of con- 


straining him to speak by addresses delivered to | 
This the gentleman seems to consider a | 
great public grievance, and out of this he conceives || 


him. 


great mischief is presently to flow. He seems to 
think that if this 1s allowed, it may have an inju- 


rious effect on the public quiet of the country, and | 


tend to jeopard our free institutions. 

The gentleman will allow me to say, in conclu- 
sion, that I would rather have traveled five hun- 
dred miles, on one of the hardest trotting horses 
in Christendom, without cessation and without 
sleep, and have submitted to all the discomforts 
that could possibly be experienced by a traveler 
under such circumstances, than listened to such an 


harangue from a gentleman whom I admire and || depend entirely on the laws of Massachusetts, and 


| the other States, in which he made those flagitious 


love so much. 
Mr. BADGER. 

terities of accomplished debaters, among whom 

everybody knows the Senator from Mississippi 


It is one of the ordinary dex- 





occupies a high station, to put into the mouth of | 
an abvenary, language which he has not used. 1 | 
have neither said nor intimated that I think Gov- | 
ernor Kossuth should be arrested in his course of | 


speeches, 


| ment, coming over here exercisin 
I know the gentleman did || 


plishment, the incipient steps could not be innocent, 
whether sUnistasbte or not. I said nothing about 
inflicting punishment. I was assigning reasons 
It may 
seem very extraordinary to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, but he must pardon me for saying, that 
with all my respect for and deference to him I 
must be governed by the exercise of my own judg- 
ment. The Senator gets up and reads an amend- 
ment to the Constitution about the liberty ef the 
pressand the liberty of speech. I have impugned 
neither right. 

A short time ago we had another political emis- 
sary in this country. If the honorable Senator 


dislikes the name of emissary, he may dignify | 
We had a | 


him with the name of missionary. 
Mr. Thompson, a member of the British Parlia- 
the liberty of 


speech, going about addressing public meetings in | 
the New England States, endeavoring to stir up | 


| sectional feelings between different portions of the 


| 


Mr. FOOTE. I understood the gentleman tocom- || 


= of the speeches now being made by Governor || 
Cossuth, and to say that such speeches were dan- || 


gerous, and to intimate clearly, that in his opinion, 
some steps ought to be taken, either positive or 
negative, to arrest him in what he deemed to be 
his mischievous course of proceeding. I suppose 
that the honorable gentleman meant that we should 
use the moral influence which would necessarily 
grow out of a refusal to do him these honors at 
the present time, and nothing more. 

Mr. BADGER. I said nothing of the kind; 


and I said nothing from which anything of the | 


kind could be inferred. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
speak of moral sedition ? 

Mr. BADGER. I said nothing about moral 
sedition. I said this, and I will repeat it, that when 
I am called upon to give a vote of thanks to a for- 
eigner who lands upon our shores, if I find him 
engaged in making political harangues to our peo- 
ple, the avowed object of which is to commit them 
to a course of conduct that may involve us in brag- 
gadocia toward a foreign Government, or in for- 
eign war, that is sufficient reasen with me to re- 
fuse that vote. I said that while the law of the 
land forbids any steps being taken for the purpose 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


United States. 

Mr. FOOTE. He was intermeddling with our 
domestic institutions. 

Mr. BADGER. Undoubtedly. 


Mr. FOOTE. Governor Kossuth has not done | 


this. 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly not. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
alike. 

Mr. BADGER. The cases are not the same, 
but they may nevertheless be alike. If he who 


comes here to stimulate us to a domestic war is | 


blameable, I think he who comes here to instigate 
us to a foreign war may be likewise blameable. 
It is the difference between ‘‘same’’ and ‘‘alike.’’ 
The two cases are not the same, but they are 
in one respect alike. 


I do not undertake to say whether Thompson |; 


could have been prosecuted and punished for any- 
thing he said. The Government of the United 
States has no sedition law, therefore, that would 


appeals. Still, [ have no hesitation in saying that 
I consider the conduct of that man as a great in- 
dignity, as a brutal insult, and as an infamous 
transaction on his part. When I say that, I do 
not intimate that he should be put in the pillory 
and whipped, because he made these speeches. 

I am called upon here to give a vote in favor of 
this resolution, which, it seems to me, must be 
understood by the world as indicating that we ap- 
prove the course Kossuth is pursuing, and the objec- 
for which he came. I do not approve of the course 
he is pursuing. I do not sanction the object for 
which he came; therefore, I will not, directly or 


indirectly, oa myself in a position in which it | 


can be attributed to me that I approved of it. 
I am very sorry that my friend from Mississippi 
has such an idea of the character of my speech. 
Mr. FOOTE. I thought it a very good one. 
Mr. BADGER. We who have been here for 
the last four or five years have heard him char- 
acterize one Sadred speeches in the same way. 


|| I have noticed that if any one makes a speech 
Did not the honorable Senator | 


| against any ground which the Senator from Mis- 


of organizing or setting on foot any such for- | 


cible interference with foreign States, it is not tomy 
mind an entirely innocent thing for a foreigner to 
attempt to commit our people to the accomplish- 
ment of such an object by previous declarations. 

That is what I said, and what I thought. 

Mr. FOOTE. Did not the gentleman say at 
that point of his remarks, that the incipient step 
by inflammatory addresses which might lead to 


| advanced, (laughter,) and 


sissippi supports, particularly if he makes a pretty 
good speech—that is, a speech which hasany sense 
or reason in it, and which it is not so very eas 
for him to answer, he gets up and expresses his 
erfect astonishment and horror at hearing such 
arbarous, monstrous, and preposterous doctrines 
eclares that he would 


| rather travel five hundred miles on a hard trotting 


| horse than listen to him. 


such a result was, in his judgment, highly censur- | 


(Great laughter.) 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President: Under an 


| expectation that the first part of the amendment 
Pee Be by the honorable Senator from Georgia 


Mr. Berrien] would secure some favor to this 
resolution, which it might otherwise lose, I yes- 
terday intimated that I would give it my support. 
But discovering now that no such advantage is 
to be gained, I beg leave to recall what I then said. 
I shall vote with the original friends of the measure 
against the amendment. 

I will suppose now that the opposition made to 
this resolution is effective. I will suppose that the 
measure is defeated. Let us look to the con- 


Therefore the cases are not | 


| 





i 
it 


| seductions of the Republic o 


| nal, States, 


to preside in that august tribunal. 


| tion an 


Kossuth, 
he down. 
Nn countr 

liberties of 
ust that hag 


admitted here to be the representative of t 
trodden constitutional liberties of his own 
and the representative of the up-risin 

Europe, shakes from his feet the d 


'| gathered upon them on American shores, and re- 


turns to the Eastern Continent—returns upon a 
point of honor withthe United States of America 
and therefore, in a practical view, returns as he 
will’say, and those devoted to his cause will Say 
repulsed, driven back. Where, then, sir, shall fi, 


find welcome and repose? In his own beautify) 
_native land, at the base or on the slopes of the 
Carpathian hills? No! the Austrian despot re; 


absolutely there. Shall he find it in ermany, 


east or west, north or south? No, sir; the despot 
of Austria and the despot of Prussia reign abso. 
lutely there. Shall he find it under the sunny 
skies of Italy? No, sir; for the Austrian monarch 
has crushed Italy to the earth. Shall he find it jp 
Siberia, or in the frozen regions of the. North? 


No, sir; for the Russian Czar, who drove him 


from his native land and forced him into exile jy 
Turkey, will be ready to seize the fugitive. The 
scaffold awaits him there. 

Where shall he go? Shall he seek protection 


again from the sceptred Turk? The Turk would 
| say, You have eaten my salt as a voluntary cap. 


tive, and I sheltered you until you left me under the 

the United States. 
If you come now, the laws of my country and of 
my God will not oblige or allow me to hazard the 
peace of my own people again to extend protection 
over you. Where, then, shall he go? Where else 
on the face of broad Europe caz he find refuge but 
in the land of your forefathers, in Britain? There, 


| God be thanked, there would be a welcome anda 


home for him. Are you prepared to give to the 


| world evidence that you cannot receive the repre- 


sentative of liberty and republicanism, whom Eng- 


| land can honor, shelter, and protect ? 


But, Mr. President, will this transaction end 
there? I fancy that I see the exile winding his 
lonely way, with downcast looks, along the streets 
and thoroughfares of the great metropolis of 
Britain and the world, forsaken and abandoned, 
but not forgotten. Willit end in that? No, sir. 


ca su us, above us, there is a tribunal, higher 
|} an 


greater than the Congress of the United States, 
It is a tribunal whose existence and jurisdiction 


'and authority we have acknowledged, and to 
| whose judgment-seat we have already called the 


Turk, the Austrian, and the Russian, to account 
for their action in regard to Hungary and to Kos- 
suth. It is the tribunal of the public opinion of 
the world—the public opinion of mankind. Sir, 


_ that tribunal is unerring in its judgments, It is 
| constituted of the great, the wise, and the good of 
‘all nations—not only of the great, and wise, and 


good who are now living, but of the great, the 
wise, and the good of allages. Before that tribu- 

reat and small, are equal. Aye, 
before that tfbanel the proudest empire is equaled 
by its humblest citizen or subject. Yes, the ln- 
dian and the serf are equal there to the American 
Republic and to the Russian Empire. I know no 
living man entitled by the consent of Christendom 
But there isa 
venerable form that seems to rise up before me, and 
all the chhgregated nations and people deferentially 


_make way as he advances and takes the judgment 
' seat. Itis the shade of Franklin. And there I See the 


parties opposed. On the one side stands Hungary, 


| downcast and sorrowful, but she is surrounded by 


the people of many lands, who wait her redemp- 
their own. On the other side | see the 
United States of America, sustained—most singu- 
lar conjunction !—by the youthful and impauent 
Bonaparte, the sickly successor of the Romans, 
and the Czar of all the Russias. I hear the im- 


| peachment read. It is, that the United States have 
| dishonored and insulted the unfortunate represen'- 


ative of unfortunate Hungary; that they found 
him a captive in Asia Minor, under the protection 
of the Turk, but subjected to the surveillance of 
the Russian Tyrant; that they addressed to him 
words of sympathy and hope, and that they 
brought to the doors of his captivity a nations 
vessel, with their time-honored flag, and bade him © 


| come upon its deck and be conveyed to a land of 


where the advo- 
were sure 


constitutional freedom—a_ land w 
cates and champions of universal liberty 


to enjoy respect and sympathy and fraternal wel- 


come; and that when they had so seduced him 
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from & o ° 
yore brought him to their own shores; and when 


he stood waiting there for one simple word of 
welcome, one simple look of recognition, the 
yurned away from him, spurned him from their 
presence, and cast him back upon the charities of 
Christian or Turk, in whatever land they might 
be found. ; ; 

That is the impeachment. And the United States 
hold up the right hand and answer, ‘Not guilty.”” 
| see the books of testimony opened on behalf of 
Hungary. Here they are. A resolution of the 
Congress of the United States of America, passed 
in the year 1850, tendering the hospitalities of the 
nation, and the use of a national ship, to Louis 
Kossuth; then the message of the President of the 
United States, in 1851, calling upon Congress to 
say What shall be the ceremonial of receiving him 
who has been brought here under their authority; 
and then the record of this Senate, that upon a di- 
vision of its members, a resolution of welcome 
was rejected. ‘That constitutes the case on the 
vart of Hungary. Sir, the United States appear 
in that august tribunal by learned and eloquent 
defenders and advocates. I see there my ardent 
and enthusiastic young friend from Alabama, [Mr. 
Ciemens,] and the candid and learned Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] the impulsive 
and generous Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Daw- 
son,] the very learned and astute advocate who has 
just taken his seat, [Mr. Baveer,] and, lastly, he 
‘who holds the first place in our veneration of living 
Senators, save only one, (Mr. Cray,) the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, who is now absent, [Mr. 


Berrten.] I listen to the long, elaborate, and 
earnest defence which they make against this im- 


peachment. Hungary 


eclines to reply; and 


Kossuth, the orator of modern times, upon whom | 


she leans for support, for the first time overcome 
by a sense of cruel insult, is silent, dumb. 

‘The defence is weighed by that august shade, 
in whose placid countenance I read at once the 
sagacity of the lightning hunter and the common 
sense of Poor Richard. ‘* You say, that your 
invitation to the Magyar ‘ justified on his part and 
on the part of Hungary no expectation of a wel- 
come.’ How, then, eame Kossuth, how came 
Hungary, how came the world, how came you, 
how came your President to misunderstand the 
invitation which was addressed to the exile? 


When did you first revise your diplomacy to | 
ascertain to what extent you might abridge the | 


hospitalities to which you had invited him? Not 
until you were committed before the world. You 
say that ‘ Kossuth was invited to be a resident, to 
become a citizen of the United States, and that 
he came, on the contrary, as a transient guest.’ 
Grant it; what then? Is a welcome less due to 
him whom you have invited as a perpetual guest, 
when he comes to thank you aad decline the 
courtesy, than if he had accepted it and become a 
perpetual charge upon your hospitalities? You 
say that the honors to Kossuth ‘ were moved in 
your Senate by ambitious aspirants for place and 
distinction.’ Has, then, my country degenerated 
so much that there are no true, genuine patriots 
in the Senate of the United States who could lead 
that illustrious body in the discharge ef so great 
a national obligation ? 

You plead that the Hungarian chief ‘ wad noble 


by — an aristocrat by education and associa- | 


tion, and that he had devoted himself in an effort not 
to disseminate the spirit of universal liberty, but 
0 fortify the privileges of the Maygar race?’ If 
that be so, did you not know it when you invited 
him? If you did not, how can you justify your 
ignorance of a character that was blazoned to the 
World? But it is not true. Kossuth’s first public 
action in early youth, was an effort, through the 

ungarian Diet, to extend equal privileges of rep- 
resentation, of suffrage, and of taxation to all the 
people of Hungary, without distinction of rank, or 
‘ast, or race. For his fidelity to the great cause 
of human equality and freedom he was imprisoned 
three long years in a dungeon in the castle of 
Buda by the hand of the Austrian despot. When 
® came out from that captivity, he commenced 
that career of agitation for the restoration of the 
constitution of his country, which ended with suc- 
cess in the year 1848. hen he had wrung that 
charter from the Emperor of Austria, his consti- 
tutional xing, the first exercise of Hungarian au- 
thority b the Legislature which he directed, was 
an act which abolished all the feudal tenures, that 


jlace of obscurity but of safety, and had || brought land within the reach of all, and put the | 


Croat, the Waldachian, the Illyrian, the Jew, and 
|| the Maygar upon the same platform of equality 
1 before the law, equality before the government, 
|| equality in representation, equality in suffrage, 
|| and equality in enduring the burdens of govern- 
‘| ment. It was for this that he was hunted from 
|| his native land and came an exile to your shores. 
|| Who pursued him there with reproaches of false- 
| hood to freedom? Not the Jew, the Croat, or the 
| Selave, but the tyrant of Austria, who has reduced 
|, all the people of Hungary, of whatever rank or 
| race or cast, to the level of slaves. 
You say that ) ou were willing to give Kossuth 
| a welcome, but that ;* demanded more. How did 
| you know that he ‘demanded more?’ How did 
you learn that Kossuth demanded more than a 
cordial welcome? Where did he ask of you even 
so much as a welcome? Was it in your capital? 
| ‘To whom did he address his extravagant and of- 
| fensive reclamation? Wasitto your President? to 
your Ministry? to your Congress? No; all alike 
refused to receive him, refused even to hear him 
speak, and yet you say he demanded too much. 
| You closed his mouth before he had time to tell 
you what he thought, and what he wanted, or whe- 
ther he wanted anything. But you reply he was 
overheard to say that he expected arms, men, mo- 
ney, ‘material aid, and intervention.” Overheard? 
| What! did you deliver Kossuth from Russian 
surveillance in Turkey to establish an espionage 
over him of your own? Shame! shame to the 
country that so lightly regards the sanctity of the 
| character of a stranger and an exile. But you say 
|, that he would have demanded intervention. Sup- 
pose he should? Would you have been less able 
to have met that unreasonable demand after hav- 
ing accorded to him the exact justice which was 
|| his due, than you are now when you have done 
him injustice, and thus clothed him with the sym- 
pathies of your people and of mankind! But you 
aver that he spoke irreverently of your authority: 
he was overheard to say, in the outgushing of his 
gratitude to the generous people who received him 
on Staten Island, that the people were the sover- 
eigns of the government of the United States? and 
you eee bon roam that offence. What if he did 
say that? Are not the people the sovereigns of the 
| Government of the United States? Which one of 
your Senators or Representatives dare deny in his 
place that the People are his sovereigns? But you 
say that you had a precedent; that you once took 
| offence at a Minister of France who assumed the 
|| same position. You referto Genet. But there is 
| no parallel. Genet was a minister of a Govern- 
| ment actually hostile, almost belligerent. He was 
|| in negotiation, and his demands were denied. He 
|| took an appeal from the decision of your Govern- 
ment to the people. But Kossuth is no minister. 
He is your guest. 
tiate, or to demand a right. 
| vitation to enjoy your hospitality. You have deci- 
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He went to you not to nego- | 
He went by your in- | 


ded nothing against him. He submitted no appeal. | 


|| tervention had it been demanded. 


Ido not say that you ought to have granted in- | 
But I do say || 


| this, that the Hungarian would have dermanded | 


‘| no more of you than, in a strait less severe than 


of America from the Bourbon of France. 
|| you not have pardoned him for asking what you 
| had once asked and obtained for yourselves? 
|| Was it so great a fault in him to suppose that 
|| now, in the day of your greatness, prosperity, 
|| and power, you might not be unwilling to do for 
|| Hungary what, in the day of your infancy, pov- 
erty, and weakness, France had done for your- 
selves? You say you stand upon pgm 
|| Precedent? By whom established? By your- 
'| selves. Was Hungary concluded by such a pre- 
| cedent ? 
|| the reception given to Lafayette? Was not even 
that reception dgingly given by the Congress 
| of the United States? If the ashes of Lafayette 
could be reanimated, and he could present Lim- 
self again upon 
| willingly accord him a greater than the welcome 
he before received at your hands?—a welcome, 
such as it was proposed to give to Kossuth? 
Wherein does the parallel between Kossuth and 
|| Lafayette fail? Lafayette began his career as a 
|| soldier of liberty in the cause of your country; but 
he pursued it through life in an effort to establish 
|| a republic in his own beloved land. Kossuth found 





} 





|| his, I solicited and obtained for the United States | 
Could | 


|| ourselves. 


And what precedent? The recedentof | 


our shores, would you not now | 


the duty which first devolved upon him was to | 
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| wage a struggle for freedom in his own country. 


When overborne there, he became, like Lafayette, 
| a champion of liberty throughout the world. You 
| say that the Russian might have taken offence. 

Is America, then, brought so low that she fears to 
| give offence when commanded by the laws of na- 
ture and of nations? What nght had Russia to 
prescribe whom you should receive and whom 
reject from your hospitalities? Let no such hu- 

miliation be confessed. 
| ‘Thus in the tribunal of the public opinion of 
mankind, all our pleas are disallowed. We have 
exposed ourselves to the censure—I will not say 
| to the derision, of the world. 

Itis said, Mr. President, that there is danger 
of intervention if we accord these honors; that 
| intervention will follow them. No, sir; itis neta 
| question of intervention future, but of interven- 
| tion past! There has been intervention already. 

Russia has intervened and Hungary has fallen by 
| that crime. Kossuth is an exile upon our shores 
| in consequence of it. What we have done already, 

was by manifesting our sympathy fer him, to ex- 

press our abhorrence of the intervention of Rus- 
sia, which has worked so great injustice, and to 
| rebuke and prevent such intervention hereafter. 

What do we now propose to do? To grant a 
| welcome to Kossuth. ft is but the fit conclusion 
| of an action already near complete. I greatly 
| fear that we do not understand our own interests in 
| this great question. We cannot extinguish sym- 

pathy for freedom elsewhere, without extinguish- 
| ing the spirit of freedom which is the life of our 
| own Republic. 

Again, sir, you may reject Kossuth; you may, if 

| you please, propitiate despotic favor by trampling 
the exiles of all Europe under your feet. But 
what will you have gained? This Republic is, 
and forever must be, a living offence to Russia and 
to Austria, and to despotic powers everywhere, 

You will never, by whatever humiliations, gain 
| one friend or secure one ally in Europe or Amer- 
| ica that wears a crown. It is clear that the days 

of despotism are numbered. Wedo not know 
| whether its end is to come this year, or next year, 

or the year after; in this quarter of a century or in 

this half of a century. But there is to come, 
| sooner or later, a struggle between the repre- 

sentative and the arbitrary systems of government. 
| Europe is the field on which that struggle must 

take place. While the representative principle is 
| gaining strength among the people, the power 

of Russia is seen to culminate. That struggle will 
| be between Russia, whose power extends across 
| the whole northern part of the Eastern Hemis- 
yhere, and all the people of southern and western 
esau If the Russian Autocrat prevail in that 
| contest, we shall be left without friends or allies 
| in the Eastern World. Isit wise to deny ourselves 
the benefits of alliances with States kindred in 
| political interests and constitutions? Far other- 
wise; true wisdom dictates that we lend to Euro- 
pean nations, struggling for civil liberty, all possible 
moral aid to sustain them until they wan mature 
and perfect their strength for that great conflict, 
through which they are doomed to pass. The 
| nations that we thus lawfully aid to raise up, will 
| constitute a lasting and impregnable bulwark for 





Mr. RHETT. I do not rise to debate this 
question, although I might have thought of saying 
| something. I rise merely to suggest to the Sen- 
| ate, that as we have had a very long discussion 
| on this subject, and as the gentleman who offered 
| the resolution has had an opportunity of replying 
to its opponents, we should now take the vote. 

| Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I rise simply to say, 
| that I have paired off with the Senator from Ma- 
ryland, who has been called home this evening. 
| But for that, I should vote against al] amendments 
| and for the original resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I wish to say that I have 
paired off with my colleague, (Mr. Rusx,} who is 
| too unwell to anpen to-day. 
|| The question being taken on the first branch of 
| the amendment of Mr. Berrien, that the welcome 
offered to Kossuth be extended to his associate 
Hungarian exiles, resulted—yeas 13, nays 27; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messts. Badger, Borland, Butler, Clarke, Clem 
eus, Dawson, Geyer, King, Morton, Spruance, Under- 
wood, Upham, and Walker—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Cass, 
Chase, Davis, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Feich, Fish, 
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Foot of Vermont, Foote of Mississippi, Gwin, Hamlin, 
James, Jones of lowa, Mallory, Miller, Norris, Rhett, Sew- | 


ard, Shields, Smith, Stockton, Sumner, Wade, and Whit- || 


eomb— 27. 
So it was not agreed to.- 


The question then being on the other branch of | 
the amendment— 


“But while welcoming these Hungarian patriots to an | 
asylum in our country and tothe protection which our laws 
do, and always will, afford to them, it is due t® candor to | 
leclare that it is not the purpose of Congress to departfrom | 
the settled policy of this Government which forbids all in 
terference with the domestic concerns of other nations’— | 

On motion by Mr. DAWSON, it was modified | 
by substituting ‘‘this Hungarian exile”’ for ‘‘these | 
Hungarian exiles,’’ in consequence of the rejection 
of the first branch of the amendinent. 

The question being taken, by yeas and nays, on 
the amendment as modified, resulted—yeas 15, 
nays 26; as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Badger, Borland, But'er, Clarke, Clem- 
ens, Dawson, Geyer, Hunter, King, Miller, Morton, Rhett, | 
Spruance, Underwood, and Upham—15. 

NAYS— Measrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, 
Chase, Davis, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, Fish, 
Foot of Vermont, Foote of Mississippi, Gwin, Hamlin, 

James, Jones of Lowa, Mallory, Norris, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Stockton, Sumner, Wade, Walker, and Whit- 
comb—26. | 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. SHIELDS. When this resolution was 
first introduced, I gave notice that I should move || 
to substitute in place of it the resolution originally || 
introduced by the Senator from Mississippi. I 
now move to amend by striking out all after the 
resolving clause of this resolution. and inserting: 

That a joint committee of the two Houses of Congress, 
to consist of three members of the Senate and five mem 
bers of the House of Representatives, be appointed by the 
presiding officers of the respective Heuses to make suit- 
able arrangements for the reception of Louis Kossuth, Gov- 
ernor of Hungary, on his arrival in the United States, and 
to communicate to him assurances of the profound respect 
cutertained for him by the people of the United States ; and 
to tender to him, on the part of Congress, and in the name 
of the people of the United States, the hospitalities of the 
Metropolis of the Union. 

Mr. BORLAND. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out all after the word ‘* That,”’ 
aud inserting— 

“The Congress, in the name and on behalf of the people | 
of the United States, cordially sympathize with the people 
of Hungary in their recent laudable and heroic straggle, and 
in their present misfortunes; that it recognizes and cordially 
welcomes Louis Kossuth, late Governor of Hungary, and | 
his associate exiles, who have recently landed on our 
shores, as worthy representatives of their country, and in- | 
vites them to the capital, as guests of the Union; that it 
requests the President of the United States to receive and || 
entertain them, in such manner as he may deem proper; 
and that the sum of dollars be and the same is hereby 
appropriated and placed at the disposal of the President, to 
pay the expenses of the reception and entertainment of such 
guests during their sojourn at the capital.”’ 

{ will not detain the Senate with anything like | 
a speech on this subject. The Senate has already 
heard a great deal on the subject, and it has heard 
remarks more valuable and interesting than any I | 
could make. I propose, in a few words, to state | 
the reasons why I offer this amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. With the consent of the Sen- 
ator, I will move an peers 

Mr. BORLAND. give way for that pur- | 
rose, 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I hope the friends 
of the measure will insist on coming to a final 
vote, 

The 
batable. 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw the motion, in or- 
der to make a single remark. If the proposition | 
of my friend from Arkansas shall be adopted, I, 
and perhaps others, may desire to say something. 
{ was very much in hopes that the resolution might 
have passed in the form propos. by the Senator 
from New York, without any call for the yeas and 
nays. Ishall object to the resolution in any other 
form. Any other form of the resolution will lead 
to great division of opinion. I renew the motion 
toe adjourn. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would say to the Senator 
from South Carolina that 1 shall not occupy five 
minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I withdraw. 

Mr. BORLAND. I offer this resolution, as 
the only one for which I can vote under the present 
c reumstances of the case. In paying this com- 
pliment to a distinguished foreigner, I wish to pay 
it in a substantial manner. Ido not want to com- 
mit this Government to any course of policy 
which he may have indicated. This proposition 


PRESIDENT. The motion is not de- | 








| 
| 
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TH 


|| .of Hungary.”’ 
| the historic fact. 


| gentleman whom he calls ‘‘ the late ¢ 
Hungary,” but who calls himself the Governor of || 
Cass, || ) 
| think, by the lovers of liberty througho 
| as virtually the Governor of Hungary—as the Gov- | 
| ernor de jure though not de facto. 
| that there is no intention to insult the gentleman by | 


|| by the amendment. 





| correct. 
| Hungary. He there asserts, as a historical fact, 


NA 


NGRESSIO 


is simply to welcome him asa distinguished stran- 
ger, one who has rendered services to his countr 
which have deserved the admiration of the world. 


|| Inasmuch as the President of the United States 
| has called the attention of Congress to the subject 
| of a reception, I am for carrying out the resolu- | 
Then we submitted to | 


tion of the last session. 


GLOB 


the President the employment of a public vessel, | 


and Iam now for leaving the question of enter- 
tainment to his discretion. In the amendment, I 
propose to place a sum of money at the disposal 
of the President for that purpese. 


ment I have styled Kossuth ‘the late Governor || 


Mr. FOOTE. 


rvernor of 


Hungary in his last speech. He is recognized, I 


I am satisfied 


I have doneso in accordance with |! 
He was Governor of Hungary. || 

He voluntarily resigned that place to another, and | 

| therefore he is no longer Governor. 

I know that the honorable Sen- | 


| ator from Arkansas does not intend te insult the || 


the world | 


|} 


_ Dee. 19, 


poived the value of any action that we shall taj, 
shall vote with very great reluctance against i}, 
gropeetnon submitted by the distinguished eae: 
rom Illinois, Ishall vote against it for the reaso, 
amongst others, which has governed me in Sonn 
against all other amendments, viz: that the pro i 
sition of the Senator from New York is a 

resy 


fit, and adequate. It expresses the sentimen;. ,} 
Oi 


| the American people in reference to our disti, 
| guished guest, and I know of no form of exppes. 
| sion by which we can add to its force, an 
In this amend- |} 


Xpres- 
. ° ° ° ° ° S d hone 
which will not impair its simplicity, | mist 
therefore vote against this proposition, Whils; | 
do it for that reason, and should consider that rea. 
son of itself sufficient, we know that when the 


distinguished benefactor of America, Lafayer, 


was received by Congress, a joint resolution was 
proposed and a joint committee was raised, ay, 
that joint committee reported that it was Impossi- 
ble for the two Houses to act jointly. If, they 
the proposition of the Senator from Illinois - 
adopted, it may result in asimilar report, and thy 
still further delay the action which the occasion 
and all the circumstances of the occasion, so jy. 


» and 


| peratively demand should be prompt, frank, and 


calling him the late Governor of Hungary, and by || 
proffering to him pecuniary aid in the manner pro- | 


posed; but I beg leave to call the attention of my 
friend, to the fact that, speeches have been recently 
made by Governor Kossuth in New York, in 


which he expressly declares his entire unwilling- | 
° ; 


| ness to receive the sort of entertainment proffered 
I must say in addition that, | 
| as I am a democrat and a strict constructionist, I 
| doubt our power to do anything of the kind in the 
form now proposed; and I am assured of one 


thing, we should dishonor Governor Kossuth, and | 


| the cause in which he is engaged, by the adoption 
| of the amendment. 


Mr. RHETT. 


vote for none of theseamendments. If the friends 


generous. 


Mr. SHIELDS asked for the yeas and nays oy 
his amendment. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and being ta. 


| ken, resulted—yeas 16, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—Mesgsrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Cass, Doxye 
of Wisconsin, Douglas, Felch, Foote of Mississippi, Gwin, 
Jones of lowa, Mallory, Norris, Shields, Stockton, Walker 
and Whitcomb—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Borland, Chase, Clarke, Clem. 
ens, Davis, Dawson, Downs, Fish, Foot of Vermont, 
Hamlin, Hunter, James, King, Miller, Morton, Rhett, 
Seward, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, and 
W ade—22. 


The joint resolution was then reported to the 


\| Senate without amendment. 


of the measure want a large vote in its favor they | 


had better stand to the simple proposition of the 
Senator from New York. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


priation-of money must be referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole, and go on the calendar in its | 


regular order. If, therefore, we send the propo- 


| sition to the House with an appropriation of 
| money in it, we shall delay action there. 


I shall, 


therefore, vote against it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no objection to stri- 
king from the amendment that portion of it making 
an appropriation of money. It has seemed to me, 


to treat Kossuth and his associates as the guests 
of the nation without some expense? 


I would suggest to the Sen- || 
ates. frome. Avkanene:ithet bin eabautute .wil..ae | Mallory, Miller, Norris, Rhett, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
accompanied by one very great embarrassment. | 


Under the rules of the other House, every appro- | 





The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foore] ob- | 


jects to calling Kossuth the lateGovernor of Hun- 
I call him so, in accordance with the his- | 


gary. 
toric fact. The only history which I have seen, 
which gives a reliable account of the Hungarian 
struggle, is the book of Dr. Naphegyi, which, it 
has been stated, has been submitted to intelligent 
Hungarians, who have pronounced its statements 
He was agreat friend to Kossuth and to 


that Kossuth did yield his Governorship to Gérgy, 
the individual who betrayed his country and de- 
livered it up to Austrian power. Kossuth consti- 
tuted, as far as he could, Gérgy th. Dictator of 
Hungary, and with the power thus « onferred, he 
abandoned the battles which had been begun, and 


| delivered his country into the hands of Austria. 


Kossuth voluntarily resigned the office of Gover- 
nor, and therefore it is that I have called him the 
late Governor of Hungary. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered; and the 
amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurred on the amendment of 
Mr. Sutevps. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, I had desired to 
express my views upon the subject which has oc- 
cupied so much of the time of the Senate, but I 
have been for action, and prompt action. I have 
known well that every word uttered in this body 
on that subject has delayed action, and thus im- 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
1 
| 
1 


I. I shall vote for the simple res- || 
| olution of the Senator from New York, and shall 


Mr. UNDERWOOD asked for the yeas and 
nays on the question of ordering it to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and being ta- 


| ken, resulted—yeas 33, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Cass, 
Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, 
Downs, Felch, Fish, Foot of Vermont, Foote of Missis- 
sippi, Gwin, Hamlin, Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa, King, 


| Spruance, Stockton, Sumner, Wade, Walker, and Whit- 


comb—33. 
NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Borland, Clemens, Dawson, 


| Morton, and Underwood—6. 


The joint resolution was then read a third time 


and passed. 


How are we || 


RECESS. 
On motion, it was ordered, that when the Senate 
adjourns it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
On the motion of Mr. HUNTER, the Senate 


|| proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
| however, that if we undertake to do a thing we 
should provide means of doing it. 


ness, and after some time spent therein, the doors 
were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, December 15, 1851. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. C. M. Butter. 
Mr. BELL presented the credentials of the 


|Hon. James C. Jones, elected a Senator of the 


| 


} 





| land 


State of Tennessee for six years from the 4th 
Mare 1851. The oath having been administered, 
Mr. Jones took his seat. 
Hon. Wiiu1am K. Sepastian, from éhe State 
of Arkansas, appeared in his seat. 
PETITIONS. ' 
Mr. DOWNS presented the petition of Josep! 
A. Barelli, praying that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may be authorized to issue a register 
the brig Ada, late the British brig Josephine; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Also, the petition of the Italian Mutual Benev- 
olent Society of New Orleans, praying that certain 
marble to be used in the construction of a tomb 
or monument for the reception of the mortal re- 
mains of the members of the Society may be 
imported free of duty; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. a 
Also, the petition of Jehiel Brooks, pray’ 
authority to sue the United States for damage 
sustained by him in defending his title to we 
inst a suit brought against him by “e 
United States under false representations; whic 


| was referred to the Committee on the J udiciary- 


Mr. RHETT presented the memorial of Gaonte 
Hervey, agent for the owners and consignee? 0 
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ihe English ship James Mitchell, praying the pay- 
ment of a sum of money due under an act of 
Congress, and retained in the Treasury of the 
United States; which was referred to the Commit- 
wee on the Judiciary. ae 

"Mr. GWIN presented the petition of Ursula E. 
Cobb, widow of Charles Cobb, late a gunner in 
the Navy, praying to be allowed a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


ee ee 








Mr. BRIGHT presented the memorial of the | 


executrix and securities of Benjamin F. Hart, de- 
ceased, latea purser in the Navy, praying that his 
sepunts may be cancelled on the books of the 


” e ° ° | 
Treasury; Which, with their memorial and papers 


on the files of the Senate, was referred to the Com- 
wittee on Naval Affairs. 


“Mr. BRADBURY presented the petition of | 


Nancy Wright, widow of an officer in the rev- 
enue service; which, with the papers on file, were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FELCH presented a resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Michigan, in favor 
of the construction of a ship canal around the Palls 
of the Ste. Marie; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a resolution passed by the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, requesting the Senators and 
tepresentatives of that State in Congress to use 
their exertions to procure the repayment of the 
money expended by her in furnishing volunteers 


for the Mexican war, and the expenses incurred 


in defending her territorial boundary as estab- 
lished by Congress before her admission as a State 
into the Union; which was feferred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. = 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of B. F. Pal- 
mer and several others, citizens of Philadelphia, 
exhibitors of articles at the late Industrial Exhibi- 


tion held in London, praying that an appropria- | 


tion be made.to pay the expenses incurred by 


citizens of the United States for the transportation | 


and display of goods at the Industrial Exhibition 


at London; which was referred to the Committee | 


on Patents and the Patent Office. 


Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi, presented the | 


memorial of Mary Walker, widow of George W. 


Walker, late Paymaster of the Marine Corps, | 


wraying to be allowed the traveling expenses of 
ver late husband in the settlement of his accounts; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the | 


petition of William M. Lapsley, receiver of public 
moneys at Cahaba, Alabama, praying compensa- 
tion for services in making entries of land under 
bounty land warrants. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa, moved to lay it on the 
table, as the committee had made a report on the 
subject; which motion was agreed to. 


Mr. DODGE, of Wisconsin, presented the | 


memorial of William Butler, praying to beullowed 
a pension on account of injuries received in the 
naval service of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MALLORY presented the memorial of 
John W. Simonton and others, owners of the 
Island of Key West, in Florida, praying indem- 
nity in eae of its occupancy b we Uni- 

Sommittee 


led States; which was referred to the 
on Nayal Affairs. 
Mr. GEYER presented he memorial of the Le- 


gislature of Missouri, Prarie a grant of land for || 


the construction of the Lexington and Davies 


County Railroad; which was referred to the Com- | : 
| intention to ask leave to introduce a bill granting | 


mittee on Public Lands. 

Also, amemorial of the Legislature of Missouri, 

raying a grant of land for the construction of the 
Northern Missouri Railroad; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri, praying a grant of land for the con- 
struction of a plank road from Tully, in that State, 
to Bloomfield, in Iowa; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


of M 


souri river, opposite the town of Weston, may 
be granted for the improvement of the harbor and 


landing of that town; which was referred to the 


Committee on Public Lands. 


lso, a memorial of the Legislature of Missouri, 
poaying & grant of eighty acres of land to every 
ree white citizen, being the head of a family and 





THE 


{| 


Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the State || 
issouri, praying that an island in the Mis- 





not a land owner; which was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Public Lands. 
Mr. BRODHEAD presented a memorial of 
citizens of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- | 
eo construction of piers and harbors | 
in the Delaware river and bay; which was referred | 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
Also, a memorial of the heirs at law of Henry | 
|| Miller, praying compensation for the military ser- | 
vices of their ancestor in the revolutionary war; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Revolu- | 
tionary Claims. 
Mr. B. also presented the petition of Samuel C. | 
Morton and twenty-eight other citizens of Phila- 
delphia, praying Congress to provide for the erec- 


river and bay as will afford shelter and protection 
| to vessels, &c., navigating said river. 

This petition (said Mr. B.) cdntains a brief but 
truthful statement showing the importance, if not 
the absolute necessity, for the appropriation therein 
asked. From the breakwater at the mouth of 
Delaware bay, to the city of Philadelphia, a dis- 
tance of ninety*miles, there is not a single safe 
harbor, in consequence of which valuable lives and 
large quantities of property are lost. According 
to the custom-house returns, there were twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred and fifty-five vessels 
entered the port of Philadelphia during the year 

| 1850, and that from the first of January, 1830, to 
the first of January, 1851, the duties paid exceed 

|| $59,000,000, and that but a-comparatively small | 
sum has been expended in improving said harbor. 
In view of these facts, he asked the early and seri- 

| ous attention of the Committee of Commerce to 
the subject. Referred to said committee. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion by Mr. MASON, it was 
Ordered, That the memoriats and papers on the files of 
the Senate, relating to the claims of Roddy, Carter, and 
Jennings, be referred to the Committee of Claims. 
| On motion by Mr. MASON, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of Asenath M. Elliott, on the 
| files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pen- | 
sions. . 
On motion by Mr. BRADBURY, it was 
Ordered, That the memorial of Walter Colton, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
| On motion by Mr. FELCH, it was 


| Ordered, That the memorial of Ezra Williams, on the 





On motion by Mr. UNDERWOOD, it was 


the Committee of Claims. 


On motion by Mr. CASS, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of General Robert Armstrong, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

On motion by Mr. DAWSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Roger Jones, and the 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


On motion by Mr. JONES of lowa, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Harriet R. F. Capron, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


Mr. BRODHEAD submitted an additional 
document relating to the claim of Thomas Flana- 
| gan; which, with his petition on the files of the 
| Senate, was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 








NOTICES OF BILLS. 
Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi, gave notice of his 


to the State of Mississippi the right of way and a 
| donation of public land, for the purpose of locating 

and constructing a railroad from Brandon to the 
| eastern border of said State, in the direction of 
| Montgomery, Alabama. 
| Also, a bill to reduce the price of the public 
lands lying south of the ‘*Old Choctaw Line,”’ in 
the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. MALLORY gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to repeal an act en- 
titled ‘‘ An act concerning tonnage duty on Span- 
ish vessels,’’ passed an the 30th day of June, 
1834. 

Mr. BRADBURY gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill for the ascertain- 
| ment and satisfaction of, claims of American citi- 
zens for spoliations committed by the French prior 
| to July 31, 1801. 


1} 
} 
i} 


| tion of such piers and harbors in the Delaware ! 


| files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee of Claims. | 


Ordered, That the documents on the files of the Senate, 
|| relating to the claims of William 8. Waller, be referred to | 


memorial of Margaret Hetzel, on the files of the Senate, be 
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Mr. HUNTER gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to provide for the 
compensation of such persons as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury to receive 
and keep the public moneys, under the 15th see- 
tion of the act of August 6, 1846, for additional 
services nequired under that act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD gave notice of his inten 
tion to ask leave to introduce a bill to provide for 
the improvement of the dam at the head of Cum- 
berland Island, m the Ohio river. 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Mr. BORLAND. I am directed by the Com- 


mittee on Pensions, to which was referred a bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Margaret L. Worth, widow 
of the late General Worth, to report back the same 
without amendment. I would ask, as it is a mat 

ter which will give rise to no discussion, and as 
the same bill passed the Senate last session, that it 
be considered now. I may stateas a reason, what ta 
known to many Senators present, that Mrs. W orth 
widow of the late, gallant General Worth, is in 
very straitened pecuniary circumstances; and this 
bill provides relief for her and her family. It 
was passed at the last session without a dissenting 
vote, and failed in the House simply, I presume, 
for want of time. As it is ikely 
to any discussion, and as it is one of great merit, 
which every Senator will acknowledge, I ask that 
it be considered now. 

Mt. RHETT. [ object. Itis, no doubt, a prop 
er bill: but there is another matter which I am 
desirous should be taken up now. 

Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill granting a 1 
sion to Sally T. Floyd, widow of George R. C 
lin the Army of the 


not | to five rise 


A pen- 


Floyd, late a lieutenant-colone!l 
United States, reported it without amendment 

Mr. B. also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill to revive a portion of an act 
for the relief of the widows of de 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. JONES, of lowa, from ‘the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom was referred the memorial ot 
the heirs of Judith W orthe n, decease d, reported a 
bill for their relief; which was read and ordered to 
a secogd reading. 

Mr. J. also, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the petition of citizens of Niagara 
county, New York, in beh: If of Stey hen Warren, 
asked to be discharged from the further considera 
tion of it. 

Mr. SEWARD. It appears that that petition 
was referred, under an erroneous view of the na 
ture of the case, to the Committee’on Pension 
1 do not object to the committee bein , d scharged 
from its further consideration, but would move its 
reference to the Committee of Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH MINT. 
Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 


nance, to which was referred a bill to establish a 
branch Mint of the United States in California, re- 
orted back the same with an amendment. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senate will indulge 
me in taking up this bill at this time. It 
already passed the Senate once, and favorably 
reported upon unanimously by the Committee on 
Finance. It contains no appropriation of money. 
It only provides for the establishment of a branch 
Mint in California. I hope it will be considered 
now. 

No objection being made, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whoie, proces ded to consider the bill. 

The amendment reported by the committee was 
to strike out the eighth section of the bill relating 
to the assaying office, and substitute in its place 
the following: 

Sec. & And be it further enacted, That if required by 
the holder, gold in grain or lumps shall be refined, assayed, 
east into bars or ingots, and stamped in said branch Mint, 
or in the Mint of the United States, or any of its branches, 
in such manner as may indicate the value and fineness of 
the bar or ingot, which shall be paid for by the owner or 
holder of said bullion at such rates and charges and under 

| such regulations as the Direetor of the Mint, under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from time to time 
establish. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That*o soon as the 
said branch is established in the State of California, and 
public notice shall be given thereof in the mode to be des 
ignated by the Secretary of the Treasury, then so much of 
the act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the Government for the year ending 30th June, 
1851, and for other purposes, as provides for the appointment 
of a United States assayer and the contracting for the assay - 
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sa aieesake ssentasidterasmm tieeniaaeenanne ’ 
corrections, [ would say that I noticed a number || arrows that had been laid aside for a contey, f m 
of mistakes in the remarks made by me the other which I was not prepared, I confess that | — the 
day. They can, of course, only be avoided as me 


| looked with surprise as well as concern upon th 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi, by || course which the debate was likely to take. : ing 


ing and fixing the value of the gold in grain or lumps, and | 
for forming the same into bars, be, and the whole of the 
clause containing said provisions, shall be hereby repealed. 


Mr. HUNTER, 


This bill contains no appro- | 
priation. .It simply provides for the establishment 


of a branch Mint in California. The bill as first 


introduced contained a provision for abolishing the | 
present assaying office. That the committee did | 
They have substituted a provision to | 
allow the holder of gold in grains or lumps to take | 
ingots or bars at pleasure at such sates and charges | 
In all other respects it is | 


not adopt. 


as shall be a. 


similar to the bill passed last year. 


‘The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was | 
reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- | 


ment concurred in. 


Mr. BRODHEAD called for the reading of the | 


section relating to the compensation of the offi- 
cers. 

After the reading of the bill had been proceeded 
with for a short time, 

Mr. BRODHEAD said: I do not desire that 
the bill should be read any further. 


as those contained in the bill as it passed last ses- 
sion. I shall have no objection to it. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HUNTER, agreeably to previous notice, | 
asked and obtained leave to bring in a bill to es- | 


tablish a Board of Accounts; which was read a 


first and second time by its title, and referred to 


the Committee on Finance. 
WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 


A message was received from the House of | 
Lepresentatives, announcing that it had passed the | 


joint resolution of welcome to Louis Kossuth. 


In the course of the day the joint resolution was | 
engrossed and signed by the Presiding Officers of | 


the two Houses. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


A message was received from the House of | 
tepresentatives, announcing that Mr. Gorman | 


of Indiana, Mr. Haven of New York, and Mr. 
Sranton of Kentucky, had been appointed mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Printing. , 
CORRECTION. 
Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I rise to make a 
very short explanation. While | have been struck 


with the general accuracy of our Reporters this | 


session, and the accommodating spirit which they 
have manifested towards myself and other Sena- 


tors, yet I feel bound to state that it has happened | 


that my hastily-delivered remarks made the other 


day, by way of explanation of one or two points | 
raised by the honorable Senator from North Car- | 
olina, [Mr. Bapeer,] were reported erroneously; | 


and I rise for the purpose of correcting one of 
several mistakes. I hope the Reporters will not be 


pained at my —— that those mistakes would | 
if they had pursued their usual | 


not have occurre 
course—and the one which they are always bound 
to pursue—of bringing the report to the Senators 
before it is published in the papers. 


arisen for making this explanation. 


I will state what I am about to correct. 


to which I objected the other day. 
as saying *‘ they break down the freedom of the 


‘ press, destroy the freedom of speech, and after a | 
‘ while would lead to just such violent proceedings | 
‘as have outraged the sensibilities of the so-called | 


‘ republican Government of France,’’ &c. 
1 intended to be understood as sayings substan- 
tially, that they broke down the liberty of the 


press and destroyed the freedom of speech, and | 
that while leading to just such violent eecete 
slican Gov- | 


as those adopted by the so-called repu 
ernment of France, and which so outraged the 
feelings of the people of that country, &c. I rise 


more for the purpose of protesting, in this gentle | 
and respectful manner, against the whole report 

made the other day, and with the view of giving | 
this delicateeand admonitory hint to the Reporters | 
that they may always be kind enough to bring the | 


report to me before it is published. 
Mr. BADGER. 


would not have said anything upon this subject, 


had not the Senator from Mississippi brought it | 


I understand | 
that the salaries provided for in this are the same | 


I do not cen- | 
sure them; but I regret that the necessity has | 


The | 
honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. | 
Bapeer] uttered certain general political doctrines | 


[am reported | 


I wish to say a word. I 


giving Senators an opportunity of correcting. 


[The report alluded to was not one published in 
the **Globe.’’} 


THE COMPROMISE MEASURES. 
Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I hope the Senate 


at this moment that a gentleman who will go 
home to-morrow, or atsome early moment, wishes 
to be heard upon the resolution which I submitted, 
and to reply to the few remarks I made the other 
day. For one, 1 am exceedingly anxious to ac- 
cord him the opportunity. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution: 


A Resolution declaring the Measures of Adjustment to be a || 
-finitive settleme ; 2s s ] f de- | - > 
definitive settlement of the questions growing out of de || osition now before the Senate, there seems thee 


|| double aim—to make a new platform for the secy. 


mestic slavery. 

Be it enacted, That the series of measures embraced in 
the acts entitled “‘ An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her Northern and Western boundaries, 
the relinquishment, by the said State, of all territory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment for New Mexico,” approved September 9, 1850; 


“An act fur the admission of thé State of California into | 
the Union,” approved September 9, 1850; ‘* An act to es- | 


tablish a territorial government for Utah,’’ approved Sep- 


tember 9, 1850; ‘* An act to amend and supplementary to || 
an act entitled * An act respecting fugitives from justice, | 
and persons escaping from the service of their masters, ap- | 
proved February 12, 1793,’ *”? approved September 18, 1850 ; 

and **An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of | 


Columbia,’? approved September 20, 1850, commonly 
known as the **Compromise Acts,” are, in the judgment of 
this body, entitled to be recognized as a definitive adjust- 
ment and settlement of the distracting questions growing 


out of the system of domestic slavery, and as such, that || 
said measures should be acquiesced in and faithfully ob- 


served by all good citizens. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, lam very sorry 


that this debate has been suspended, because what 


the topic before me. ‘To resume and continue the 
debate now will not obviate the incidental injus- 
tice to myself and others, occasioned by so long a 
suspension. I went into the debate last Monday 
morning unexpectedly; that is to say, I spoke from 
information acquired only the day before. I had 


not seen any of the notices in the newspapers of || 


the honorable Senator’s resolution. I had not 
learned that they had been proposed in the Dem- 
ocratic caucus. Although, in some measure, I 
might have spoken from information thusacquired, 
my remarks were made mainly from views which 
I took of the subject whilst hearing the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi. 

While I denounced his proposition as a mode 
of ratification of the compromise to which I had 
been opposed, I said not one single word, I made 
not a single allusion to his own State, or to him- 
self, except, perhaps, of a political character, and 


pression. 
the debate inops concilii. 
that I was contending with one who was conduct- 


political tacticians. 


debate. 


They are allusions and remarks which 
cannot escape myself, in connection with the meas- 
ures he has brought up for ratification, as a repre- 
sentative of the State of South Carolina. He knows 
as well as any man upon this floor, how painful it 


| is to me to have anything like an occasion to par- | 


ticipate in a debate of this kind. There are inci- 
dents in our lives which he knows very well make 


this painful to me. I must, however, discharge my | 


duty, and I hope I shalldo so in such a manner 


‘*he who lives in a glass house should not throw 


| stones,’’ I may also endeavor to vindicate myself 


from some of the allusions and remarks which were 
intended to reach me. When I saw thegentleman, 


up. Though I do not choose to enter into any || with so much deliberation, draw from his quiver 


|| approbation upon the compromise m 
_might not have had cause to complain 
| If he had contented himself with 1. 
will now take up the special order. I am infermed || silent as regards the effect which 

| would have — those who opposed it, | might 
| not, perhaps, nT 


| would not have taken material exceptions, But 


| plause and commendation upon the cherished com. 
| promise measures, but turned round and fired op 


_ willing to be forced from their original positio; 
|| and this, too, in a manner unprecedented in 4) 
| legislative history of this country, or any other 


| than stronger. 
ble Senator was aiming at, but, as I said then, | 
| knew what the effect would be. 
|| allude to or notice some remarks which specially 


| claimed it. 
ing his movements with the concert’and skill of | 
But even regarding him as | 
an organ confining himself to the views and | 
yurposes of himself and others, I might have felt | 
fieele inclination or desire to continue and widen the | 
When, however, the gentleman enlarged | 
the scope and aim of his remarks, and gave them | 
such a direction that they could not escape me and | 
others; and when he abhe allusions under a degree | 
of excitement and passion for which I was not | 
| prepared, I had no alternative left but to make a 
| rejoinder. 


|| bring = the 
that, whilst I may show to the gentleman that || ure. Pe 








If the gentleman had satisfied himself With gj 
ply avowing that he intended to put the seal of 


€asures, | 
IN 80 much 
being entirely 
his resolution 


ave been altogether satisfied, but | 


he went much further, and not only bestowed ap. 


the camp of his former comrades. My duty 1 
that camp, deserted as it has been, requires Me to 
vindicate its history and the conduct of those who 
are connected withit. Under the cover of the prop- 





rity of some, and to expose others who are not 


7 
he 


It is a mode of ratification of what is rezarded as 
popular measure by certain politicians—of course 
not so much for their own advantage as for the 
good of the whole country—not to give up to party 
what is meant for mankind. I may take a diffe. 
ent view of the matter. Instead of quieting agita. 
tion and restoring harmony, this proceeding will 
sow the seeds of discord among those who havea 


| common interest to defend the rights of the States, 


especially the Southern States, which are alone in 
danger, and which must be doomed if their true 
friends suffer party organizations to divide and de. 
stroy them. his measure is to be an ark for the 


| elect of the land to be saved from the great deluse 


|| that may becoming over us. I suppose politicians 
I would have said last week would have been said || 


in a very few words, and distinctly in reference to | 


will go into it by pairs, of different kinds, to make 


| an improvement by amalgamation,—as Mr. Burke 


said of a similar class, a Mosaic-work, “ here a 
black piece, and there a red one,” &c. The be. 
nevolent plan is to put to the sword all who are to 
be naked from the ark, or who cannot be ad- 


| mitted into it by a party passport. 


I know that the honorable Senator said that his 
resolution originated in an enlarged patriotism, 


| having no reference to party tactics. Sir, I have 
} . . 
|| always remarked, that when patriotism becomes 


so diffused and enlarged, it becomes rather weaker 
I did not know what the honora- 


Now, before I 


claim my attentiop, I will dispose, by way of ex- 


| planation, of some of the charges, or complaints 
| perhaps I should say, which he made against those 
| who had charge of the fugitive slave bill. 


|| timated that they did not do their duty to it. Per- 
that rather by implication than by any distinctex- || 


He was pleased to say I had come into | 
I came into it, however, | 
with nothing like militia precogitata. 1 soon learned | 


He in- 


haps the charge was not made so strongly as to 
accuse them of bad faith in relation to it, butit 
was something like it. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I expressly dis- 

Mr. BUTLER. Thecharge was, that they had 
not brought forward the bill with that promptness, 
and ui®ed it upon the consideration of the Senate 


| with the energy, which the occasion, in the opinion 


of the gentleman, and some of his special Triends, 
called for. I made an explanation in reference 0 
the bill once before. It was at the first session 0! 
the last Congress called up at an early day, and I 
made my speech upon it as the chairman of the 
committee; and my friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Mason] had also made a speech upon it, when, 
the late Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Daytoy] 
having the floor, the whole discussion was sus 
pended, to give the Senator from Kentucky, 0 
now in his seat, [Mr. Cray,] an opportunity of 
bringing before the Senate his measures of com- 
promise. No objection was then made to letting 


| the bill drop for awhile; but before the Committee 


of Thirteen had matured and disposed of their 
work, I suppose the suggestion was made 
Lagitive slave bill as a separate meas- 

rhaps it was intended to make it a test 

in advance. Some of us who had charge of the 
bill might not have been inclined to yield 0 
readily to the suggestions of those in whose cours¢ 
of pallens we did not exactly agree, or there may 
have been a fair difference of opinion as to the 
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node of using the fugitive slave bill. But when 
the bill was brought up under the suggestion of 
the honorable gentleman, and with the understand- 
ag that his Northern friends and allies would sup- 
nort it, how many of them voted for it? Thetwo 
ventemen from lowa [Messrs. Dopee and Jones] 
yoted for the bill, and the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, no longer a member of this 
body, (Mr. SrurGeon,] voted for the bill. The | 
honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. Diex- 
jwson,] no longer here, would have voted for it, 
and explained at the time the reasons why he 
jid not, having paired off with his colleague. 
There were but three Northern Senators who 
yoted for it. Let the country understand now, 
for the first time, if it never has been under- 
stood before, why honorable gentlemen from the 
North, who are now so vehement upon the subject 
of these compromises, did not vote on that bill, | 
either for or against it. When the compromise | 
measures have swum to the-shore, there are some 
willing to stretch out the hand of aid, but were 
unwilling to run the hazard of the flood when it was | 
uncertain as to the fate of the bill referred to. Did 
they avoid that vote? or were they absent by acci- 
dJent when the vote was taken? Some of those gen- 
tlemen, | know, gave their moral support to the 
bill; but I state the fact, that itywas not until the 
bill had gone to the country, and obtained its 
favorable judgment, as they suppose, that some 
gentlemen became its open advocates. So much 
for that. 3 ui 

Now for another complaint and charge, which 
the honorable Senator has made, which may ap- 
ply to myself, that is, denying the President power 
to enforce the law. I beg to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the report which I submitted in relation 
to the President’s message, calling for additional 
legislation to enable him to enforce the fugitive 
slave law. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I thought that I 
was distinctly understood by the whole Senate in 
stating that | had no allusion to the honorable Sen- 
ator in connection with this matter. I recollected 
his report, and I have had occasion to read it in 


my own State in language of commendation. He | 
expresses some Opinions in the report in which | | 


do not entirely concur. But I was exceedingly 
struck with a portion of the language used in the 
report, expressing confidence in the disposition of 


the Executive tc perform his duty faithfully in ex- | 
ecuting the powers vested in him on this import- | 


ant subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to have the report read, 
not so much for any vindication of myself as that 
the Senate may understand my views. 


The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


“Tn submitting my views on the message of the President 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, it is not my purpose 
to express my dissent from the general and unqualified con- 
clusion of the majority of the committee, to wit: that it is 
unnecessary at this time, by further legislation, to give the 
President power over the militia and military forces of the 
Government, for the purpose of suppressing insurrections 
and combinations to obstruct the execution of the laws. 

“ There are some subjects of the message presented to the 
consideration of Congress, and which address themselves 
specially to the consideration of the committee, upon which 
I feel it a duty to express an opinion, lest by silence there 
might be a tacit recognition of one of the assumptions and 


an approbation of some of the recommendations of the 
message. 


“Previously to the act of 1807, it seems to have been the | 


implied understanding of all the departments of the Govern- 
ment that the President was confined to the militia, ‘to 


suppress insurrectiong against the State government and to | 


Suppress combinati 
States,’ 


“The act of 1795 indicates the occasions and prescribes 
the manner in which the militia shall be called out and 


‘against the laws of the United 


employed. The President cannot order out the militia to | 


Suppress insurrection against the State government, without 
being called on to do so by the legislative or executive 
auihority of the State concerned. 


ia suppress combinations against the laws of the United | 
“tates, it is the duty of the President to judge of the occa- | 


sion for calling out the militia. On all occasions for calling 
out and employing the militia, it was made the duty, by the 
act referred to, to issue his proclamation as a previous 
Warning to the employment of force. 

‘This provision was founded in usage, and has had the 
Sanction of time, trial, andexperience. It is but the warn- 


ing Voice of a forbearing Government. There might be | 


‘oie Occasions when the interval between such warning 


and the actual employment of force might be of some dura- | 


tion. Other occasions might be such as to require the force 
© follow in quick succession to the warning of a proclama- 
tion. The order to call out the militia and the proclama- 
ton might emanate at the same time. 

_“ It seems to have been in contemplation by the act of 
1795 to put at the disposal of the President a quasi military 
posse comitatus of citizen soldiers, to maintain the domin- 


‘on of the laws, in which they had the interest of citizens. | 





| Itwas to make use of one class of citizens to bring another 
to a sense of justice and a proper submission to the law. I 
approve its wisdom. An insurrection would be much 
more easily quelled by the array of neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, than by the employment of a trained and organ- 
ized army, whose only influence would be the employment 
of force. An overwhelming force might be employed in the 
first case, whilst the other might only be strong enough to 
| provoke collision, and end in blood. Whatever might be 
| the views of our ancestors, it is certain that until 1807 the | 
militia was the only force put at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent to suppress insurrection, &c. 

‘The act of 1807 is in these words: ‘ That in cases of in- 

‘ surrection or obstruction to the laws either of the United 
§ States or of any individual State or Territory, where it is | 
| ‘lawful for-the President of the United States to call forth 
‘the militia for suppressing such insurrection or causing the 

| § laws to be duly executed, it shall be lawful for him to em- 

* ploy for the same purpose such part of the land and naval | 
‘force as shall be necessary, having first observed all the 
‘ prerequisites of the law in that respect.’ 

** So far as it regards the employment of the army and 
naval force, the President maintains that he is subject to no 
prerequisites of the act referred to, but that they are abso- 
lutely at his command for the purposes indicated. | 

“ The words of the President are: ‘ Congress, not proba- 

* bly adverting to the difference between the militia and the 
‘regular army by the act of March 3, 1807, authorized the 
‘ President to use the land and naval forces of the United 
‘ States for the same purposes for which he might call forth 
‘the militia, and subject to the same proclamation. But 
| *the power of the President under the Constitution as com- 
* mander of the army and navy is general, and his duty to 
| *see the laws executed is general and positive ; and the act 
© of 1807 ought not to be construed as evincing any disposi- 
* tion in Congress to limit or restrain any of his constitu- 
* tional authority.’ 
| "The import of which is, that the President may use the 
Army and Navy as he may think proper under the plenitude 
of his constitutional authority, and that he is not constrained 
by the act of 1807, nor can he be restrained by any act of 
Congress. Being ez officio commander, he can use the 
Army in suppressing insurrections in a manner different 
from that in which he is required to use the militia. 

‘“< For the specific and sometimes delicate purposes indi 
eated, I think Congress has the direction of the President. 
When actually in command for repelling invasion or for 
any other purpose, he must exercise his own judgment 
under his constitutional discretion. In one sentence I deny 
that the President has aright to employ the Army and Navy 
for suppressing insurrection, &ev, without observing the 
same prerequisites prescribed for him in calling out the 
militia for the same purpose. 

‘‘ His suggestion in his message is, that he shall have a 
right to employ the militia, as he contends he has a right 
under the Constitution to employ the regular military force 
| —that is, without notice ofa proclamation. I donot think 
he has the right to call out the military force of the Govern- 
ment without observing the prerequisites of the act of 1795, 
and [ am unwilling to give him such power in calling out 
the militia. I would regard it as a fearfully momentous 
occasion to see the Army called out to shoot down insur- 
gents without notice or proclamation. 

‘¢ The truth is, it must be regarded as a significant omen 
of the times to be told that a marshal, under his plenary 
power to call out the posse comitatus, cannot execute con- 
stitutional laws without resort to force, and that to be exe- 
cuted with the promptness of executive will. 

** Justice and the occasion require me to say, that I do 
not believe the power contended for would be abused by 
the present Executive. The precedent for the direction of 
a mild and just President may be the rod of power for a 
military despot. A. P. BUTLER. 

*< Fepruary 28, 1851.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this report did 
not materially differ from the report of the major- 
ity. I have seen it adverted to by the newspa- 
| pers, and generally, I think, the report has been 
approved. If I had been influenced by feelings of 
sectional resentment, I might have been tempted 
to yield to the President’s demands. The import 
of his message was, that he should be allowed not 
only to use the regular army, without proclama- 
tion, in putting down insurrections and bodies of 
men too formidable to be overcome by the ordinary 
| posse comitatus of the country, but he required that 
| there should be an armed militia at the disposal of 
his marshals, with bayonets and balls, who should 
put down those formidable bodies of men, without 
warning them—without having the riot act read to 
them at all. I did not agree to any such sugges- 
tion. I recollect that under the influence of the 
highly eloquent appeal which was made by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
not now in his seat, this body was prepared almost 
for any law, and to adopt almost any suggestion. 
1 recollected, however, that what might be urged 
as the precedent of to-day, might be the prescrip- 
tion of to-morrow, and the same principles which 
ee if his recommendation had been 
assented to in this case, might be abused by any 
ee tyrant. 

I made no allusion to the precedent as a means 
to overcome the liberties and institutions of the 
country. I say now, that if the fugitive slave 
law is to be enforced by the bayonet—by an 
armed posse comitatus, put at the disposal of the 
|| Executive—it is an evidence that it is a law which 
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it 

| 
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|of the country? 


| ing unction to his soul. 


| the difference between riot and treason. 


riot, and would not be held to be treason. 
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not—I believe that it has not been enforced. And 
in this Republic, when it is necessary that the 


bayonet should be used instead of voluntary sub- 
mission to the dominion of the law by the citizens 
themselves, or by the ordinary force@hich can 
be evoked on the occasion to carry it into effect, 
it is a significant omen, and indicative of the 
times. Why, I read of these riots and these 


| combinations being denounced as treason. I did 


not believe, at the time, that they would be con- 
strued so as to amount to treason against the 
United States. Whatever might be their real 
character, such would not be their complexion in 
the courts. The character of such meetings will 
depend more on the testimony of witnesses than 
the truth of facts, and no authority can overcome 
such influences. We have a great many rhetori- 


| cal declamations in this Senate; and if the advertise- 


ments which go out from here were to indicate 
anything like the truth, there would be very little 
difficulty in carrying out the provisions of the 
Constitution. But the Constitution is a dead 
letter. United States courts have no jurisdiction 
over the subject, for it is not regarded as treason. 
It is referred to the State courts. What will be 
the result?) The State courts take jurisdiction of 
this resistance of the fugitive slave law as of an 
ordinary riot or murder. Who are to decide 
upon the crime? A jury composed, perhaps, of 
those who sympathize with the person charged, 
Who is to award the punishment? The judge 
who, perhaps, entertains the same feelings, and 
indulges in the same sympathies. Or, if a tribu- 
nal could be found—which I| never expect to see— 
stern enough, in defiance of public opinion, to do 


justice, under the sanction of an oath, to the obli- 


gations of the Censtitution, the sentence would 
be remitted by the Executive of almost any one 
of the non-slaveholding States. 

Gentlemen preach to me eternally that this fugi 
tive slave law will be executed, when every news- 
paper brings a refutation of the assertion. Have 
we not arrived at an eventful period in the history 
When I see that, by combina- 
tions, by contrivances, by legislative enactments, 


| one of the solemn articles of the Constitution—for 
| the fugitive slave law is nothing but an affirmation 
| and reeognition of the Constitution—is not only 
| violated, but even put under the ban of the pulpit, let 


the gentleman not tell me that we are to put bayo- 
nets at the disposal of an Executive to enforce any 
such law. Let the gentleman not lay that flatter- 
I know that the people 
may be addressed, and that parties may make 
excuses and patched-up platforms, for the purpose 
of concealing the truth from the public mind; but 
it cannot be done. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. Lest I should 
have misunderstood the gentleman, I will ask him 
whether we are to understand him as just now 
announcing the opinion, that armed opposition on 
the part of citizens of a country, for the purpose 
of arresting the execution of the fugitive slave law, 


| would not amount to treason ? 


Mr. BUTLER. I know 
It would 
be treason to levy war against the United States, 
if there had been a concerted movement of a 
public kind to defeat the execution of a law, or of 


the Constitution, it would amount to treason. 


I said no such thing. 


|| But these riots which break out suddenly for a 


| private end—the release of a fugitive slave from 
pis master—would be construed to amount to mere 
And I 
| said, too, thatif a judge would award proper pun- 
ishment, the Governor of the State would remit it. 
Mr. BRODHEAD. Not in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. BUTLER. Ihave aright to appeal to the 
Senate upon another subject in connection with 
| this. The Senator from Mississippi vehemently 
urges the necessity of having ae or legis- 
| lative enactments for the ratification of this com- 
| promise. He may take either one of the horns of 
the dilemma. The gentleman was either opposed 
| to some of the points of the compromise when they 
were under consideration, or he was in favor of 
them. I donot care which he takes. If he says 
he was opposed to some one of the propositions 
involved in the compromise, he must allow me to 
take his authority; and if, on that oceasion, he 
denounced and was opposed to it, I have a right 
at least to expect from him some indulgence to- 
| ward those who agreed with him on that occasion. 


will not be enforced at all. I believe that it will || If, on the contrary, the gentleman was in favor of 
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the compromises, he surely will not take the posi- 
tion that he was ‘‘rowing one way and looking 
another,”’—that he gave us his voice by a simple 
monosyliable of aye or no, when he gave his heart 
and hand ® those who were forcing the measure 
on. He must take one or the other. He cannot 
escape it. He was either opposed to the admis- 
sion of California, and opposed to the abolition of 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, or he 
was in favor of those two measures. For, as re- 
gards the fugitive slave law, of which so much has 
been said, it was nota part of the original com- 
promise. I take it that the record must speak 
upon this subject. 
does the gentleman stand in the parliamentary 
mirror? He stands opposed to the admission of 
California, upon the ground that it wasa precedent 
not to be found in the political history of this 
country. If I remember right, at one time he 


denounced Executive interference for the procure- | 


ment of the admission of California. I need not 
go through all the gentleman’s speeches in support 
of this view, because they are too various; but I 
wish to go through this fairly. The gentleman 


said that California had been admitted under cir- | 


cumstances under which no other State had been 


admitted—in violation of all precedent; and in the | 


next breath he says, why do the enemies of the 
compromise denounce this measure? He under- 
takes to vindicate California, and say that she 
came into the Union just like any other State. 
another time he admitted that she came in in viola- 


tion of all precedent; and at the next moment, he | 
says she was admitted in the same manner as any | 


other State was admitted into the Union. 

Allow me to say, that although California has 
been admitted against my judgment, and in oppo- 
sition to my will and vote, 1 have met her rep- 
resentatives here with all respect and kindness, 
and entertain for them entire friendship. I urged 
the constitutional objection as well as I could 


in the speeches made at the time, with great 


respect and deference to those who differed from 
me. I do not intend to repeat them. 
ever may have been the operation of 
measure—and I think it may operate 

eutly from the intention—the doctrine was pro- 
claimed before her admission, and some of those 
who voted for it, assumed to do so on the ground 


that 


that not another slave State should be admitted | 
Mr. Webster, with all his an- | 
notations and commentaries, has put it forth in | 


into this Union. 
that form. The doctrine was avowed and in- 
tended to be established by the precedent, that no 
other slave State should pollute the political asso- 
ciation of this Confederacy; and the cettiaes if not 
avowed, was practically maintained, that the slave 


States of this Union were not, in a political point | 


of view, equal to the non-slaveholding States. I 
believe the honorable Senator has exhibited many 
evidences of a mind sensitive to the honor of 
his State. Will he tell me that when these doc- 
trines were announced and proclaimed, I was to 
submit toa system by which war was to be made | 
upon the institutions of that section of the coun- 
try which | in part represent? I opposed it on 
this ground, and I believe the honorable Senator | 
did the same. Submit to inequality! Submit that 
my posterity shall not be equal in political eligibility 


with the sons of the honorable Senator from | 
W ould I consent to | 


New York! [Mr. Sewanrop.] 
the political disfranchisement of my own chil- | 
dren? 
such was the belief entertained as to the opera- 
‘tion of that measure. 


disappointed. I hope so, at least. 


her condition. 


Now, let me ask the honorable Senator a ques- | 
tion, which I expect him to answer—and I hope || 
he will unswer it without the least hesitation: | 
Suppose a proposition were to come up to-morrow \ 
to divide California, with the understanding that | 


one portion should be a slave State, or that both 
should be slave States, would he vote for it? 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. 
citing past history, if the gentleman will allow me. 


I introduced two propositions on the subject my- | 


self while this matter was pending, for neither of | 
which, according to my recollection, I had the | 
gentieman’s support, or that of his political asso- 

ciates in this body. Onthe contrary, both of those 


Here are his votes: and how | 


At | 


What- | 


differ- || power of admitting new States. 


Yet such were the doctrines avowed, and | 


1 believe that gentlemen | 
who entertain views of this kind, will be signally | 
For I believe | 
the institution will continue to go South and West, | 
and California will take it as peculiarly suited to | 


|| slavery in the States—interference with the com- 
I will answer Woy. | 


| they have assigned, they would dissolve by revo- 
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' propositions received the fiercest denunciation | 


from that quarter. When the proposition to ad- 
mit California was pending, 1 moved to amend 
the bill so that California should be hereafter, with | 
her consent, so divided as you, Mr. President, had 
previously proposed she should be. Upon consult- | 
ation with you, [Mr. Kine,] 1 took the line which || 
is proposed in the amendment, for the reasons you |} 
stated. I did not get the support I anticipated; || 
and I will be prepared to show hereafter, from | 
the printed debates, what reasons were given by | 
honorable gentlemen for not voting for that very 
proposition. L subsequently introduced another || 
proposition, that California should be, with her | 
consent, divided by that line, and that a territorial 
government should be established south of it. 
The objection, then, of certain gentlemen who 
called themselves, par excellence, State-rights men, | 
was the supposition that they imagined my amend- | 
ment to convey that California, not yet admitted, || 
in their judgment, validly into the Union, should | 
be treated with so much respect as to have her 
consent to this territorial curtailmentasked. ‘That | 
also was voted down. Whenever any gentleman 
introduces a proposition here to divide California || 
with her consent, by the line of 36° 30’, or 35° | 
30’, treating her in all these respects as a sovereign 
State, | shall vote for it, and some of those who 
will vote for it in connection with me will vote | 
in a manner wholly repugnant to their former | 
feelings. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator admits that | 
while he wishes to make the compromise immu- 
table, he is perfectly willing to change it when it 
suits him. This is a ‘finality of a totality.” 

Mr. FOOTE. I should vote for that proposi- | 
tion in the same way that I should vote for a 
proposition to alter the boundary lines of any other 
State in the Union at her request. 1 would not | 
vote for that sooner than a proposition to divide | 
Texas or New York, if those States desire a new 
State to be formed within their limits. While I | 
hold the compromise to be a definitive settlement, | 
I do not hold it to be above the Constitution, and | 
the Constitution expressly gives Congress the 
Now, perhaps, 
the gentleman is entitled to the triumph which he 
cluims. 

Mr. BUTLER. I claim notriumph. The gen- 
tleman’s own explanation shows where he considers 
the triumph is. While he insists on these com- 
promise laws being like unto the laws of the Medes | 
and Persians, so perfect as not to be changed, yet || 
he admits there are contingencies on which they | 
may be changed. ‘Thatis what I intended to say. 
It is so wise now that he does not choose to let any- | 
body consult the progressive improvements and 
suggestions of time; but he wishes to stitch down 
and pin everybody else to his propositions, upon the 
ground that the Procrustean bed, whether shorter 
or longer, is the only true measure for the country. || 
I shall put another proposition to the gentleman, 
and shall expect him to answer that too. 

Mr. FOOTE. I will answer as many as the 
gentleman, chooses to put to me, if he will only 
allow me an opportunity of answering them fully. | 
Some gentlemen never answer any questions I put 
to them, but I challenge the propounding of ques- | 
tions from any adversary. 

Mr. BUTLER. The honorable Senator in his || 
speech referred to the resolutions of the Missis- 
sippi Convention. I wish to ask him a question, 
and I do not wish a disquisition in reply. I ob- |! 
serve that the Mississippi Convention have resolved 
that there is no other remedy for abuse of the Con- 
stitution but revolutionary resistance; that there is | 
no right in any one of the members of the Confed- || 
eracy to resist the Government and form a new 
government except they incur the penalties of 
treason and rebellion against the Federal Consti- 
tution. The gentleman has chosen to denounce, | 
in no measured language, the State of South Car- | 
olina. Now, I think he will find himself in a di- 
lemma from which he cannot escape if he answer 
the question I now propound.. The Mississippi 
Convention has said that for an interference with 


| 
| 
| 
} 


merce in slaves between States—the abolition of 
slavery within the District of Columbia—the repeal 
of the fugitive slave law—the abolition of slavery 
in the Territories, would constitute a ground for 
the dissolution of their connection with the Fed- 
eral Government; and that for these causes which 

} 
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| 





lutionary resistance their connection w 


first place I must tell him that I consider it ingy),. 


| for what I deem the supreme law of the land. 
| those who do not, in my opinion are traitors 


| thing or she meant nothing. 
_ appended to the gentleman’s resolution, | presume 


| my allegiance was due. 


Dec. 15, 


‘ ith th 
Government. Now, the gentleman must |e placed 


in this situation: Suppose Mississippi, for any of 
these causes, or all of them, should determing oe 
quitting this Union, orassume a position jy which 
her connection could no longer be continued. .,,1 
the gentleman was called upon to take sides with 
Mississippi or the Federal Government, yw), , 
would he prefer? ee 

Mr. FOOTE. I shall reply in due season if th, 


gentleman will give me an opportunity, but in ti. 


ing te the State which I represent here, whic) has 
always proved true to the Constitution, to py; her 
in any such predicamentas that described. Neyo 
will the State of Mississippi, in MY opinion, be jy 
such-a position as to call on any of her sons to 
make war upon the Federal Government; a d 
when she shail do so, I shall deliberate the question 
and decide according to my sense of propriety, | 
acknowledge my respect, my profound respect. 


and 


wherever found. 
Mr. BUTLER. Well, then, the gentlemay, j 


a contest between Mississippi and the Ke 





n 
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| Government, would consider himself a traitor if je 
| were to fight against the Federal banner. 


Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman may make his 
own commentary; I shall state my views in {jj 


| hereafter. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


Cee ° here meant some. 
f these causes were 


he would go for them or against them. What js 
the supreme law of the land of which he speaks? 
I say the settled doctrine of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, and I believe of Georzig 
and of Alabama, would be, that this is a confed- 
eracy of sovereign States, and not a consolidated 
Government, which has the exclusive right to de- 
cide upon the duty of its members. I know there 
are questions of perplexity, and the gentleman 
might take time to consider; but 1 know where 
my allegiance will be in a contest of that kind. | 


would not stop to chop logic on the construction 


| of papers when my hearth and fireside are invaded 
|| and [ am called upon to defend them. If my blood 


is to be spilt in a contest between my State and 


| the Federal Government, I would not take time to 


deliberate, as the gentleman says he would, where 
The impulse of my heart, 
and the dictates of a judgment long and deliber- 


| ately formed, would mark out my path of duty. 


Another of the topics upon which the Senator 
from Mississippi dwelt. e said he would never 


| consent to have the Constitution of the United 


States amended—he said he wanted no amendment 


| to the Constitution of Washington. Why, sir, the 
| Constitution itself, with the wisdom that char- 


acterized its original organization, provides for 
amendments. My deliberate opinion is, that if 
amendments had been made to answer the exigen- 


|| gies and progressive development of this country, 
| we would have been a happy Confederation of Re- 


publics, under a union having satisfactory guaral- 


| tees for the rights and interests of all; but, instead of 
| amending it according to the original provision of 


the Constitution, we have now got to a time when 
it is declared that it shall never be amended. And! 


|| would say to the gentleman frankly, that I can see 
|| no occasion why h 


e should wish it amended. He 
has not said that he is in faygr of a consolidated 
government, but he has maintained that this Gov- 
ernment and the Constitution, in all the difficulties 
which may be involved, may be overcome by 
compromises—the compromises of the majority; 
and if the gentleman chooses always to act with the 


| majority, he has no occasion for amendments. 


Mr. FOOTE. Does the gentleman undertake 


| to charge me with having said, at any time, the! 


the Constitution of the United States could, in my 
opinion, be put down by compromises? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. . 

Mr. FOOTE. That is the way the gentleman s 
remarks will be understood. I stated the other 
day, that one of two reasons why I supported the 
compromise was, thatit was not only constitutiontl 
in itself, but that none of the constitutional law- 


| yers of this body had attempted to make an elab- 


orate argument to this when they were challenged 
to attempt it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say that as long as the ma 
jority can make these compromises or give col 
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ys to the Constitution, it will not be amend- 
aj, and the gentleman is eager a majority 
oat [did not say that the gentleman would 
a hat he regarded asa a violation ot 


atructiol 


| 
| 


agree tO WAM . 
ihe Constitution, but I said the tendency of this 


mode of treating the Constitution was to have 
excrescences in the form of compromises to 
it a validity which it would not otherwise 
cave, I think we ought to meet the crisis and 
provide a remedy. 

“The gentleman says that I have proposed no 
amendment. True, I have proposed none, but 
there are amendments which I will vote for. When 
the Federal Constitution was under consideration 
in Philadelphia, 1t was proposed that no measure 
sfecting the regulation of commerce, or the dis- 
iyrsément of the public money, should pass with- 
out a yote of two thirds; and I tell the gentleman 
that | would now vote for such a provision. If an 
amendment was proposed to afford new guarantees 
« the slaveholding interest, requiring Congress to 
rive governments to Territories, without restric- 
son as to slavery, I should vote for it. If I were 
+) consult the security of this Government, I 
would vote for amendments that would give en- 
forceable guarantees to the minority, and not leave 
the majority to fritter it away by construction, or 
deform it by compromises. Phere are many salu- 
tary amendments that might be proposed. | 

In connection with this subject—and I say it | 
to the Senator from Mississippi, more in sorrow | 
than in anger,—I wish he had not thought proper 
to allude, as he did, with rather a sneer, to the 
book of my late distinguished colleague, and to de- 
nounce the proposition contained in that book in 
away which evidently showed that it was under 
the ban of his censure. I was not prepared for 
that. I have not read Mr. Calhoun’s book. His | 
memory is not committed to me, neither are the 
works of his great intellect committed to me. I 
would not be able to take care of them; but the 
least we could have expected of those who often 
acreed with and admired that distinguished man 
was, that we should not assail-him before the | 
world, and the Parliament of the nation, where | 
the gentleman himself had so many, and seeming 
kindly, associations with him. 

Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman does not charge 
me with ever having agreed with Mr. Calhoun 
that the Constitution should be amended, so as to | 
give additional constitutional guarantees to the 
South? I protested against that during his life. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not say that. 

Mr. FOOTE. What did the gentleman say ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I said that the gentleman fre- 
quently agreed with, and was a great admirer of, 
Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. FOOTE, (in his seat.) On some questions 
I did agree with him, but on most I did not. 

The PRESIDENT. The conversation must 
not goon in that way. The Senator is always at 
liberty to make an explanation, with the consent 
of the gentleman having the floor, but he is not at | 
liberty to sit in his chair to make comments whilé } 
the speaker is going on. : 

Mr. FOOTE. I understand my duty as well | 
as the Chair can inform me. 
_Mr. BUTLER. I am inclined to think that in- | 
justice has been done, perhaps unintentionally, to 
my late distinguished colleague; and perhaps some 
hewspaper correspondents may make out of it | 
something tributary to the state of the public mind. | 
| think, however, that the book is not in danger 
from such commentaries, or any that can be made 
upon it by the Senator. They will not add to 
hor take from its merits. They may, it is true, 
make false impressions, for the time, upon super- 
ficial minds, who look not into the book itself; but 
those who are capable of appreciating it, and seek 
after the truth, will read for themselves, and form 
an enlightened and honest judgment. It is not true, 
as the honorable Senator has said, that Mr. Calhoun 
thought there should be two Executives with the 
‘ame powers. He is a historian, and he knows || 
very well that there were two Consuls in Rome, || 
with a Tribune to control them. By a partition of 
power, and such control of it by the tribunitial veto 
n occasion, the Roman Republic moved on with 
Suecessand energy. I presume that Mr. Calhoun || 
might very well have entertained the idea that two || 
Presidents might be very well: one perhaps having 

Jurisdiction of foreign and the other of domestic |) 
aflairs, or some such partition of duties. I presume || 
he intended that each should be independent in his || 


these 
give 








| a 
| course, when he changes it; but when the Senator 
| from Mississippi thought proper to oo of South 
| Carolina, and allude to her interna 


own sphere, and that no law should be passed 
without the concurrence of both. I am very sure 
that such a proposition as that, if ingrafted on 


| the Constitution, might give it a better operation 


than it now has under the combination of interest 
and numbers. I do not undertake to be the ex- 
sounder of Mr. Calhoun’s views, nor do I say that 

am prepared to adoptthem. Iam sure the gentle- 
man has not done justice to them. I do not enter 
into the views of Mr. Calhoun; for he never 
mentioned the subject to me in his lifetime, and | 


have not yet had an opportunity, and I regret it, | 


to read his book. IL only noticed the remark of 
the gentleman, in passing, with a view to show 
that in some respects his interpretation of the 
book might not be the interpretation of everybody. 
There are other minds besides his to look at the 
subject; and when a great work of the kind is to 


be measured, it must be measured by an enlight- | 


ened public opinion after full discussion upon the 
subject. 

Sir, I have touched upon these things with re- 
gret. The Senator from Mississippi is in favor of 


| the compromise; and he denounces, in no meas- 


ured terms, all those opposed to it; not that the 
gentleman seems to be governed by unkind feel- 


| Ings to many embraced in the sweep of his cen- 


sure. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
everywhere, wherever I have attempted to speak 
of the struggle which occurred in the two Houses 
of Congress, in reference to the questions con- 
tained in the plan of compromise, said, uniformly 
and emphatically, that, so far as the conduct of 
Senators and Representatives was concerned in 


that strugzle, I had no censures whatever to be- | 


stow; nor that I wished them to be censured in 


any shape or form by any patriotic man in the | 


country. The President of this body knows what 


my views on this subject were, for we have talked | 


together. All that | have said was, that now, 


|| when these measures have become the law of the | 
land; now that the’great og orp of compro- 


mise was in course of trial, | did conceive that it 
was the duty of all parties, North and South, to 


make a fair experiment of those measures, and not | 


to engage in violent agitations against any feature 
of them. I have simply condemned all attempts 
at the North, or at the South, at this time, to break 
up the compromise. But I have never undertaken 


to condemn any man, or set of men, for decent, | 


zealous, patriotic opposition to any of the meas- 
ures of adjustment which they themselves disap- 
proved at ihe time. This is, and always has been, 
my attitude on that subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. That may be; but the gentle- 


man know. as well as any one here, that no one 


| had greater influence—perhaps I may say that he 


had uncom: on influence—in getting up the South- 
ern Address; he was the prime mover of it. 
And I think the gentleman must, to some extent, 


assume the responsibility of the Nashville Con- | 
vention. I say that, after the position which that | 


gentleman has occupied, justice, if not generosity, 


requires that he should at least look to the mo- | 
tives, which I hope he will, of other persons who | 


are disposed to stand up to the propositions which 


| they avowed at the time in the Southern Address. 
| L supposed it was a matter of historical interest 


to the gentleman. And now I will say here, for 
the first time, what I have heretofore said to my 
friends, that the Nashville Convention was prema- 


| ture. My friends know that this was my = 


If there is one gentleman in this hall who has 

contributed fuel to the fires of Southern resistance 

and indignation, the honorable Senator has fed 

them as freely asany other. [I am not now making 

any accusations against him for mere change of 

a and position. 1 have said nothing at 
] 


contests, the 
least, in my opinion, that delicacy or propriety 


| could require of him, was to forbear unkind allu- 
| sions to her course, and especially to abstain 


from availing of his own change of doctrine and 


position to give point to those allusions. The | 


mass of those who, in South Carolina, were for 


putting her in advance of what I regarded the | 


position she should occupy, are persons whose 


motives a 1 designs would place them before the | 
tribunal of history in a point of view far above | 


reach of tie gentleman’s arrow. They are as 


I have here, elsewhere, and | 


, nor will I say anything, in reference to a man’s | 
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| . . . . . . 
high in spirit, as pure in motive, and would be as 


|| brave in action, as any men who ever adorned 
the pages of history. I differéd from friends in 
South Carolina; but here, I cannot allow that 
| difference to prevent my doing them justice, if 
|| they required it at my hands. , 
| Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. If the honorabie 
gentleman had read my speech as re ported, or if 
| he distinctly recollected what I said the other day, 
| he would certainly find himself effectually relieved 
|| from the necessity of making the remarks which 
he has just made. I stated distinctly that I enter- 
|| tained a high respect for the people of the State 
| South Carolina. I expressed the high gratifica: 
| which I felt, that the real ye ople of South Caro 1 
| had come nobly to the rescue of the honor of 
| State in the contest lately in progress there between 
them and certain demagogues. I hoped that the 
people there, under the lead of the honorable 
}| tleman and such as he, would vanquish the dema 
| gorues in that struggle. That is what I said. 
I did not denounce the Legislature of South C 
lina. I did not denounce any organized body of 


| men there, Legislature or Convention. If I have 
|} any particular sentiments unfavorable to such 
| bodies, I withheld them; but I did denounce, and I 
|| shall continue to denounce, any man or set of men 
in South Carolina, who dared to urge the peopl 
of that State to attack the forts of the United States 
|| within her limits—to make war upon the General 
|| Government—and who dared to say, perverti 
| the lancuage of the immortal Henry, “T say we 
|} must ficht.’’ I did denounce such persons, and 

not those who were inclined to arm the State 
| her own defence against the General Governm« 
in the event of an unjust attack neither menared 
nor expected. 
| am prepared to prove by their speeches, attempt 
| without any aggression on the part of the Gen 
Government, to incite the people of South Car 
to an immediate attack upon the Governm 
These are the men that I denounced, and | am 
1} sponsible here and elsewhere, for the strongest 
|} guage used in decrial of them. I shall alw 
|| decry them. 
Mr. BUTLER. Tf I had not been interrupted 
|! | should have gone on and stated, perhaps, what 
| the gentleman could not have taken exception 

so far as Lam concerned. I have not said 
|| thing in a personal point of view, but I must do 

my duty to others. 

Mr. FOOTE. If the centleman chooses to di 
fend such men, he can do it. 
Mr. BUTLER. South Carolina, in her first 

| resolutions of 1848, proposed nothing but ece¢ 
| eration with the other States. In 1849, in 
| mildest terms, she proposed the same thing. In 
| 1850-—-I say it upon my responsibility in this Cham 





I did denounce persons who, { 





| ber—she called her convention in reference to a 
course projecte’ and intimated by the State of 
| Mississippi. I cannot be mistaken in that. Is it 
just that any reproach should attach to her fro 
representative of Mississippi? 

There were many things well calculated to 
gravate the popular excitement and indignatior 
the course of the General Government. Whilst 
the people were deliberating on their conditi: 


, 
' 


\| and the course the State should pursue, the Ad 
|| ministration showed both a want of wisdom d 
decency. For what purpose some troops were 
sent to the forts in Charleston is not distinctly 
derstood. The effect was to arm a'l parties with 
a determination to resent the insulting demonstra 
tion; and it was difficult for her public men to 
|| strain excitement and control consequences. ‘That 
|| movement has left an abiding impression on the 
public mind. There was not the slightest oeca- 
sion for troops, and if one drop of blood had been 
|| shed, there would have been a civil war that would 
|| have put the questions now in debate under the 
|| arbitrament of the sword. The gentleman mijlit 
|| have found ita difficult task to have found enouch 
| 
i 
! 
' 





| constables to hang the traitors. He would have 
| been consumed in his own State if he had made 
a demonstration against South Carolina. The 
| issue would have been far above party strife or 
rhetorical display. 

I cannot go further into this subject, except to 
|| express my opinion that injustice has been done 
to those of South Carolina who have attempted 


to conform tothe suggestions of Mississippi; not 
altogether under the counsels of the honorable 
Senator, but yielding very much to influence which 
|} his counsels and those of others had. Therefore 
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I think such an allusion as he made was entirely || demand of 36° 30’ was made on the part of the 


unnecessary. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I will not now 
ask the gentleman to allow me to explain, because 
1 have interrupted him so often. Yet, if it would 
make no difference to him, | would go on now to 
explain the attitude of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is at liberty to 
proceed. 

Mr. FOOTE. I shall explain more fully here- 
after. I wish now simply to protest against what 
the gentleman has said in regard to the course and 
attitude of the State of Mississippi. It is true I 
signed the Southern Address; and I now approve 
every word contained therein. It is true,I did 
forward a letter from Mr. Calhoun to my own 
State which proposed the holding of the Nashville 
Convention, Ae which marked out to some extent 
the then expected modus operandi of that body. It 
is true, also, as I have heretofore asserted, that not 
one single word is contained in that Southern Ad- 
dress or in Mr. Calhoun’s letter which recom- 
mends secession, or intimates that there should be 
any amendment to the Constitution. The State 
of Mississippi was willing to meet, in a proper 
manner and a truly patriotic spirit, the citizens of 
the rest of the slaveholding States of this Union in 
the Nashville Convention, for the purpose of fra- 
ternal consultation, in regard to the means most 
proper to be adopted for guarding against certain 
dangers with which we were then menaced—one 
of which was the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; another of which was the at- 
tempt to impose the Wilmot proviso. I will not 
reiterate all the measures with which we had been 
then menaced for some years, and to which the 
Southern Address, in the most solemn manner, 
called the attention of the South; to guard against 
which the State of Mississippi, under advice re- 
ceived from South Carolina through me, in the 
manner I have described, was willing to send del- 
egates to a Southern Convention. I will add, 
though, that it was doubtless one of our objects in 
this movement, to secure our long-withheld right 
to an efficient congressional enactment providing 
for the recapture and restoration of fugitives from 
service. But I reiterate, that we did not commit 
ourselves to secession, ner did we insist on amend- 
ing the Federal Constitution. 

I will say further to the honorable gentleman, 
that the State of Mississippi, as she was justified 
in doing, came to the conclusion, gravely and de- 
liberately—and I believe all dispassionate men will 
admit that she acted wisely in coming to that con- 
clusion—that the plan of compromise effectual] 
guarded against every single danger with which 
the South had been antecedently menaced, and 
secured to her the fugitive slave law, to which she 
was entitled by the Constitution, in addition, to- 
gether with certain other incidental advantages, 
some of which I endeavored to point out the 
other day. Now if, in the opinion of the State 
of Mississippi, the compromise has operated 
in-a manner so comprehensively beneficial, how 
ean it be contended that the State of South Caro- 
lina, when she undertook, without just reason, to 
manifest dissatisfaction with the acts of adjustment, 
and proposed a Southern Congress for the purpose 
of arraying the Southern States against them, was 
led into that attitude by the State of Mississippi? 
I have heard that said before, and I have denied 
it. Had the wise monitions of the parent Con- 
vention of Mississippi been adopted by the Nash- 
ville Convention, the South would have had no 
further trouble. I believe this advice would have 
been adopted and acted upon, but for certain in- 
triguing politicians, who attempted, in my opinion, 
in bad faith—of which I shall give the proofs here- 
after—to wield the machinery of the National Con- 
vention, gotten up for very different purposes, for 
the overthrow of the Union; a very ingenious plan 
having been adopted, under the advice of certain 
persons who have openly avowed themselves sub- 
sequently to have been secret disunionists in heart 
and design at that time, in demanding terms of 
settlement so extravagant and unreasonable as to 
make all hope of their ultimate adoption utterly 
absurd. 

One of the leaders of South Carolina, a gentle- 
man who is reputed to be the author of the Nash- 
ville Address, declared, as I well recollect, in a 
speech delivered in Charleston, immediately after 
his return from the Nashville Convention, that he 
had entertained no expectation when the celebrated 





_ Convention, that it would be acceded to; but that 
he, for many years past, had been tired of the 


|| Union and anxious to break it up, and expected, | 
through the agency of the Nashville Convention, | 


and by demanding terms of adjustment which 
| would not be acceded to by Congress and the 
| Northern States, to accomplish his long-cherished 
| objeet. This noted avowal, 1 say, was made in 
| Charleston after the session of the Convention had 
| drawn to a close; but that gentleman cannot deny 
that he had been quite particular in not declaring 
such views and objects in the Nashville Conven- 
| tion. All will perceive from this statement that 
the honorable Senator [Mr. Burier] has entirely 
misunderstood the true position of the State of 
Mississippi, and I hope not hereafter to hear her 
| accused of being instigated by any portion of the 
| extravagant movements of certain factionists in 
| South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have only said that South 
Carolina, to some extent, shaped hercourse accord- 
| ing to the plan marked out by the State of Missis- 
sippi. The Senator has made allusious which 
cannot be mistaken. I must, therefore, in justice 
to my colleague, yield the floor, to allow him an 
opportunity of speaking, although there is much 


interruptions with which the course of my remarks 
has been broken in upon, and the allusions to my 
colleague which it is but justice he should have an 
opportunity to notice. 

Mr. RHETT next addressed the Senate until 
past theusual hour of adjournment, when, without 
finishing, he yielded mi floor, and the Senate 
| adjourned, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 15, 1851. 

The House met at twelve o’clock. 

The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 
Mr. Srratron was appointed by the Speaker to 
| fill the vacancy in the Committee of Elections, in 
the place of Mr. Disney, who was excused from 
service on said committee. 

Mr. Curtom, of Tennessee, and Mr. Brown, 
of Mississippi, appeared, were qualified by taking 
the usual oath to support the Constitution, and 
took their seats. 

LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
A message was received from the Senate, an- 
| nouncing the passage by that body of ‘ A joint 
resolution of welcome to Louis Kossuth.”’ 
| Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia, asked the unanimous 
| consent of the House to introduce a resolution 
| calling upon the President for information. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Is it in order now, Mr. 
| Speaker, to move a suspension of the rules, to 
consider the resolution from the Senate? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- 





|| ginia has the floor. 


Mr. BAYLY. I will say to the gentleman from 
| Indiana, [Mr. Rosinson,} that I have no intention 
of being in the way of the resolution concerning 
Kossuth. My resolution is simply one asking 
| important information from the President; and to 
| which I presume there will be no objection. 
} 


IMPRISONMENT OF MR. THRASHER. 


There being no objection, the resolution was 
| reported to the House, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested, so far as in his judgment may be compatible with the 
| public interest, te communicate to the House any informa- 


| Island of Cuba, and to his right to claim the protection 
| of the Government, as a native-born citizen of the United 
States. 


j 
| : : 
| ‘The question was then put, and the resolution 
| was adopted. 


WELCOME TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
| Mr. ROBINSON. I now move a suspension 
| of the rules, for the purpose of taking up the reso- 
| lution of welcome to Kossuth. I shall also ask 
| that it be put upen its passage. 

The question was then taken, and the rules 
were suspended. 

The resolution was then read the first and sec- 
ond times by its title. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I now move that the reso- 
lution be put upon its passage; and upon @hat 
motion I ask the previous question. . 


more which I would have said, but for the frequent | 


| tion in possession of the Executive respecting the impris- | 
| onment, trial, and sentence of John 8. Thrasher, in the | 


Dec. 15, 
} . ——2 
| Cries of ‘* Read the resolution,”’ 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


A Joint Resolution of weleome to Louis Kossuth 

Resolved, That Congress, in the name and be : 

people of the United States, give to Louis Ko 

| dial welcome to the capital and the country ; an 

| of this resolution be transmitted to him by the 
the United States. 


half of 

ssuth a — 
d that a copy 
President of 


| The question now being upon ordering the reg 
| olution to a third reading, , 7 
Mr. ROBINSON called for the 
tion. 
Cries of ‘* That’s right!’ ‘* Let’s have t} 
vious question !”’ 
The previous question was then seconded, anj 
| the main question ordered; and being put, Was 
carried in the affirmative. 
The resolution was then read a third time. 


The question now being, ‘‘ Shall the resolution 
ass? 


Mr. RICHARDSON moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded, and the main qustion 
|| was ordered to be put. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, asked the yeas ang 

| nays on a of the resolution; which were 
ordered; and being taken, were—yeas 18], nays 
16; as follows: : 


YEAS—Messrs. Aiken, Charles Allen, Willis Ajjen 
Allison, Andrews, John Appleton, William Appleton, jab. 
cock, Bartlett, Barrere, David J. Bailey, Thomas H. Bayly 
Beale, Bell, Bennett, Bibighaus, Bocock, Bowne, John jj’ 
Boyd, Breckenridge, Brenton, Briggs, Brooks, Buell, By. 
rows, Busby, Joseph Cable, Lewis D. Campbell, Thom 
son Campbell, Cartter, Caskie, Chandler, Chapman, (has. 

| tain, Clark, Cleveland, Clingman, Cobb, Conger, Cullom, 
Curtis, Daniel, Geo. T. Davis, J. G. Davis, Dawson, Diy. 
mick, Disney, Dockery, Doty, Dunham, Durkee, Eastman, 
Edmundson, Edgerton, Evans, Faulkner, Ficklin, Fitch, 
Florence, Fowler, Freeman, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. )). 
Fuller, Gamble, Gaylord, Gentry, Giddings, Goodenow 
Gorman, Grey, Grow, Halil, Hamilton, Hammond, Harjer, 
| Sampson W. Harris, Hart, Haws, Hascall, Haven, Hebard, 
Hendricks, Henn, Hibbard, Hillyer, Horsford, Houston, 
Howard, John W. Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Hunter, !n- 
gersoll, [ves, Jackson, John Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, J, 
| Glancy Jones, Geo. G. King, Preston King, Kuhns, Kurtz, 
Landry, Letcher, Lockhart, Mace, Mann, Edward C. Mar- 
shall, Humphrey Marshall, McCorkle, MeDonald, McLana- 
han, MeMullin, McNair, McQueen, Meacham, Meade, 
Miller, Miner, Molony, Henry D. Moore, Jolin Moore, Mor- 
rison, Murphy, Murray, Nabers, Newton, Olds, Outlaw, 
Andrew Parker, Samuel W. Parker, Peaslee, Penn, Pen- 
niman, Perkins, Phelps, Porter, Price, Rantoul, Richard- 
son, Robbins, Robie, Robinson, Ross, Sackett, Schermer- 
horn, Schoonmaker, Scudder, David L. Seymour. Origen 
8. Seymour, Skelton, Smart, Smith, Snow, Benjamfn Stan- 
ton, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Abr’m P. 
Stevens, Stone, St. Martin, Strother, Stuart, Sutherland, 
| Sweetser, Taylor, Benjamin Thompson, Geo. W. Thomp- 
| son, Thurston, Townshend, Tuck, Wallace, Walsh, Ward, 
| Washburn, Watkins, Welch, Wells, Addison White, Alex- 
| ander White, Wilcox, Wildrick, and Yates—151. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abercrombie, Averett, Bragg, Albert G. 
Brown, Caldwell, Isham G. Harris, Holladay, James John- 
son, George W. Jones, Martin, Morehead, Savage, Scurry, 
Alexander H. Stephens, Williams, and Woodward—l6. 


So the resolution passed. 


Mr. McMULLIN, when his name was called, 
said he should vote for the resolution, though 
with great reluctance. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON moved to reconsider the vote 
just taken, and to lay that motion on the table; 
which latter motion was agreed to. 


The question was then taken upon the title of 
| the resolution; and it was agreed to. 
| Mr.SMITH. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. 

question of privilege. 
Mr. SMITH. I rose for the same purpose. | 
_ move to reconsider the vote just taken, by which 
the title of the resolution was adopted, and | ask 
if upon that motion | cannot submit a few remarks 
on the merits of the resolution ? 

| TheSPEAKER. Debate upon that question 
must be confined to the merits of the title of the 
resolution, and the reasons for its reconsideration. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a question of 
‘order. I desire to inquire whether there was 4 

division upon the question of adopting the title’ 
If there was no division, then I have no question 
| to make. 

The SPEAKER. There was no division. 
| Mr. RICHARDSON, Then I have no ques 
| tion to make. : 

Mr. SMITH. [ask the Clerk to read the title 
| of the resolution and the resolution. : 
| Mr. CARTTER. I object to the reading of the 
resolution. That is not now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It is competent for the House 

to order the reading of the resolution. The ef 
tion, therefore, is, the resolution be read: 
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